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TRACES OF CLASSICAL STYLE IN POETRY OF 
THE EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Since the publication in 1885 of Mr. Gosse’s well known vol- 
ume ‘‘From Shakespeare to Pope,’’ there seems to have been a 
renewed interest in what may be called the second great move- 
ment in modern English literature, the reaction toward classicism 
which began in the early seventeenth century and ended only 
with the revival of romanticism at the end of the century follow- 
ing. From time to time since then articles have appeared which 
aim to show the importance of individual writers in forwarding 
or even inaugurating this movement. Thus Mr. Gosse himself 
is chiefly concerned in defending the eighteenth century notion 
that Edmund Waller was the poet who led the straying muse out 
of the mire where the later Elizabethans had left her and set her 
on the right path, and this view has been so widely accepted 
that one not infrequently finds Waller spoken of as ‘‘the founder 
of the classical school.’’ Professor F. E. Schelling’ has also 
called attention to the influence of Ben Jonson; and Dr. Henry 
Wood * has praised the regularity of the paraphrases and trans- 
lations of George Sandys. 

In their preoccupation with individual writers, however, all 
these investigations are somewhat misleading. The opinion has 
been expressed, by Professor Alden and others, that the move- 
ment was more general and involved more men than has com- 





' Publications of the Modern Language Association (XIII, p. 227). 


* American Journal of Philology (X1, p. 55). 
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monly been supposed, that it began earlier than Waller or San- 
dys, and that in the first two decades of the seventeenth century 
Jonson was not the only poet who was polishing his couplets and 
working in other ways toward the later style. This opinion 
needs strengthening; and it is my object, accordingly, to show 
how the increasing domination of intellect over imagination, fact 
over fiction, and law over license was widespread among the 
writers of the period. With this object in view the treatment 
will necessarily be somewhat scattering; and it will be my aim 
to touch upon many writers and influences rather than to treat 
thoroughly any one. I should like in particular to call attention 
to the Elizabethan and Jacobean satirists, and also to the group 
of court poets, including Sir John Beaumont, Drummond of 
Hawthornden, and Jonson, who were celebrating royal marriages 
and anniversaries in the reign of James I. Something may also 
be said of the influence of the King himself as a poetaster and 
critic of poetry. 

In discussing these writers a good deal of attention has always 
been given, and will be given’ here, to matters of versification, 
and especially to the development of the so-called classical heroic 
couplet. This, it is true, places in the background some of the 
fundamental distinctions between classical and romantic,style — 
that for instance between order and confusion in the whole com- 
position, which Jonson has in mind when he would have us take 
heed that our style ‘‘be not winding, or wanton with far-fetched 
descriptions,’’ and Gabriel Harvey when he says a poem should 
be ‘‘well grounded, finely framed, and well trussed up together;’’ 
the distinction also between poetry of the intellectual and poetry 
of the emotional type. Still the limitation may be justified. A 
surprising quantity of verse was written in the first quarter of 
the seventeenth century in which the intellectual element is pre- 
dominant, and which so far as form in the whole composition is 
concerned is fairly respectable. Indeed, were we to base our 
judgment on these distinctions, Waller would at once have to 
share his fame as forerunner of the classical school with a whole 
group of other poets. But the basis on which Waller’s reputa- 
tion is really placed is the skill, which he undoubtedly possessed, 
and which is supposed to distinguish him from his predecessors, 
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in the handling of the pentameter couplet. Hence in question- 
ing the emphasis placed on Waller the structure of the couplet 
becomes a crucial test. 

Apart from this it is in itself interesting and profitable to 
trace the beginnings of the measure which at this time took 
possession of English poetry and held every writer under its 
sway for a hundred and fifty years. And here we are at least on 
solid ground. Here one may with some show of mathematical 
accuracy put one’s finger on traces of classical style. Statistical 
enumeration of metrical peculiarities may seem a trivial occu- 
pation, we shall see that it is at times fallacious, but that it is a 
valuabie corrective of a priori or hastily formed impressions can 
hardly be doubted. With this preparation, I may venture the 
statement that the conclusions which follow are corrected and 
often guided by just this kind of analysis. 

As a matter of fact, the differences in effect between the 
“‘classical’’ couplet of Dryden and Pope and the ‘‘romantic’’ 
couplet of Browne, Chapman, and John Fletcher in the seven- 
teenth century and Keats and Shelley in the nineteenth, may be 
traced in a large degree to certain metrical peculiarities. Briefly 
stated, these are as follows: (1) in classical poetry there is a ten- 
dency toward distich; (2) there is greater regularity or smooth- 
ness; (3) the lines are lighter and swifter. 

These statements may need some explanation. By ‘‘a ten- 
dency toward distich’’ I mean that writers of the school of Pope 
bound their thoughts to the limits of the couplet, instead of let- 
ting it run on without pause to the couplet following. One may 
read page after page of the poet just mentioned without finding 
a single couplet that is run-on, and without finding a full pause 
or stop (such as that at the end of a sentence) anywhere else in 
the couplet. The romantic poets, on the other hand, pay little 
attention to the couplet as a verse-unit and indicate breaks in 
the thought by pauses which are as likely to occur within 
the line as at the end. Classical tendency then, is indicated by 
avoidance of run-on lines and couplets, and of marked pauses 
within the line. 

The second quality, that of ‘‘smoothness,"’ is secured by vari- 
ous means. The absence of full pauses within the couplet con- 
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tributes to that effect. Again, even the czsural pauses, when 
they occur, are chiefly medial—that is they fall after the fourth, 
fifth, or sixth syllable of the line. And it is scarcely necessary 
to add that a czsura so placed detracts less from the smoothness 
and balance of a line than one placed elsewhere. Finally, there 
are fewer variant feet. Trochees, except at the beginning of the 
line where they attract little attention, are rare; spondees, well 
defined anapzsts, and deficient feet are infrequent; the regular 
iambic movement of the line is maintained. 

The third quality, that of “‘lightness and swiftness,’’ is not so 
easily accounted for. It is obtained partly by an increased pro- 
portion of lines that have but a slight czsura or none at all, 
partly by a larger proportion of light feet. Pyrhics are frequent, 
without a spondee near at hand to counterbalance them. In 
short, the general tendency in classical poetry is toward a line in 
which the emphasis is concentrated before the czsura and at the 
end, as in these lines from Dryden’s ‘‘MacFlecknoe:”’ 

This aged prince, now flourishing in peace 
And blessed with issue of a large increase; 


Worn out with business, did at length debate 
To settle the succession of the state. 


Here are two lines with scarcely a czsural pause, and in the 
last there are but three accented syllables. The effect is, 
monotony perhaps, but also swiftness and vigor. 

With this extended enumeration of the marks of classical 
style, we may now turn to the writers whom I have already men- 
tioned, with the more definite purpose of finding in their verse 
traces of this regularly enjambed, smoothly and swiftly flowing, 
and somewhat artificial type of verse that reached its perfection 
in Dryden and Pope. In this search we should look naturally, 
I think, to the earlier school of satirists, consisting of Hall, 
Donne, Rowlands, Marston, Wither, and several others, all of 
whom were treating the kind of material that became popular 
later, and treating it in the same general manner. These men 
at once found the couplet the most effective measure for satirical 
poetry. ‘‘After Lodge, Hall, and Donne,’’ says Professor Alden 
in his ‘‘Rise of Formai Satire in England,’’ ‘‘the measure may 
almost be made a test of the intentionally satiric character of a 
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poem.’’ It is true that in their couplets one element of the later 
style, that of regularity, is nearly always lacking. This may be 
due in part to their Latin models. ‘‘The Roman ancients,’’ says 
Hall in one of his prologues, 

Whose words were short and darksome was their sense. 


Who reads one line of their harsh poesies 
Thrice must he take his wind and breathe him thrice. 


Perhaps, too, they deemed a careless and slovenly style appro- 
priate for the scurrilities they frequently indulged in. However 
that may be, Marston and Donne carried freedom so far that 
their satires stand in a class by themselves; and as for Lodge, 
his satires and epistles in ‘‘A Fig for Momus’’ have simply the 
flowing melody that is found in the couplets of early Elizabethan 
comedy. 

Joseph Hall, though he too has less difficulty than he pretends 
in imitating the roughness of the ancients, seems to have done 
more than any other of this group toward moulding the couplet 
into a form fitted for satire. Warton, the eighteenth century 
historian of literature, who by virtue of his period was well 
equipped to judge in the matter, speaks highly of Hall’s 
couplets. ‘‘These satires,’’ he notes,* ‘‘are marked with a 
classical precision to which English poetry had not yet attained 
—the versification is equally energetic and elegant, and the 
fabric of the couplet approaches the modern standard.”’ 

Energy and elegance, those two qualities the combination 
of which was at once the achievement and the pride of the later 
school, are indeed perceptible qualities in the satires of Hall. 
The following table of statistics will show his relation to other 
writers of satire, and in particular the resemblance between his 
work and that of Dryden. Note especially the small percentage 
of run-on lines and czsuras. In these respects, as in number of 
variant czesuras (not after the fourth, fifth, or sixth syllable) and 
variant feet, Donne, as might be expected, leads all the rest, 
closely followed by Jonson and Marston; but the steadily increas- 
ing regularity from there down is noteworthy. The figures 





* Unpublished fourth volume of his “History of English Poetry.” Chal- 
mers’s “ British Poets” (V, 226). 
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indicate that Rowlands, like Hall, wrote with great regularity. 
His couplets, however, are diffuse, sing-song, and lacking in 
vigor. Two-thirds of his czsuras fall after the fourth syllable. 
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These figures demonstrate the ‘‘elegance’’ of Hall’s style. Its 
energy is due to other characteristics, in which again he resem- 
bles later writers. Antithesis, epigrammatic brevity of expres- 
sion, and neat balancing of phrase against phrase and of the first 
half of a line against the portion following the czsura, have 
rightly been reckoned important characteristics of eighteenth 
century style. These artifices may of course be found in both 
prose and poetry from the time of Lyly on, but as distinctive 
and constantly recurring elements in verse they appear first in 
the Elizabethan satires. Jonson is full of it, but he is following 
as well as setting the fashion. Hall practices it very frequently. 
Note the conciseness and clearly antithetical structure of the 
following passages from Hall’s satires, which were written be- 
fore the close of the sixteenth century: 

Small honor can be got with gaudie grave: 
Nor it thy rotten name from death can save. 
The fairer tombe, the fouler is thy name, 
The greater pomp procuring greater shame. 
Thy monument make thou thy living deeds; 


No other tomb than that true virtue needs. 
—Satires (III, ii). 


’Mongst all these stirs of discontented strife, 
Oh let me lead an Academic life. 
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To know much and to think we nothing know: 
Nothing to have, yet think we have enough, 
In skill to want, and wanting seek for more, 
In weal not want, nor wish for greater store: 
Envye ye monarchs, with your proud excess, 
At our low saile and our high happiness. 
— Virgidemiarum (1V, vi). 

These passages sufficiently illustrate MHall’s style. The 
absence of the final polish and ease of later work is only too 
apparent. None of these writers was greatly concerned over a 
misplaced accent, an extra syllable, a weak ending, or a short 
foot. Such details were sure to be improved as the writing of 
satires continued, and as satire came to be considered a legiti- 
mate form of poetry. The important point is that Hall, Row- 
lands and others recognized that the end-stopped line was better 
fitted to their subject-matter and practiced it with the greatest 
regularity, and that it is in this direction we must look for the 
development of antithesis and for early examples of lines full of 
vigor and power of striking home. 

It is not inappropriate that the name of Ben Jonson should 
follow those we have just treated, for in one phase of his work at 
least he was in close accord with contemporary writers of epistle, 
epigram and satire. Yet as the dominating personality of his 
age and asa writer active in many fields of literature he deserves 
fuller treatment than can be given here. His influence was un- 
doubtedly greater than that of any other writer, not excepting 
Donne, on the poets of his own and the following generation. 
On making this statement one naturally thinks not only of 
Donne, but also in spite of the comparative insignificance into 
which he has sunk with the lapse of years, of Edmund Waller, 
among the poets of his time, as his epitaph reads, ‘‘factle prin- 
ceps.’’ But if the Sacharissa Cycle, ‘‘The Battle of the 
Summer Islands,’’ and the rest of Waller’s smoothly flowing, 
neatly phrased poems had never been written, it is hard to 
imagine that English poetry would have taken a very different 
turn from what it did. No one can believe that the powerful 
genius of Dryden, once free from the influence of Donne as seen 
in the conceits of his early poem on the death of Hastings, 
would not have found its way to the swift vigor of his later style. 
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We have seen the form satirical verse was beginning to exhibit 
from the time the couplet was adopted, and it is pretty clear that 
this form continued to develop in satirical poetry down to the 
time of Dryden, and needed only his genius for its perfection. 
Jonson’s influence was not so prominent in polishing the couplet 
as in shaping the form of lyric verse and in opposing the school 
of Donne. As Professor Wendell says in his ‘‘Temper of the 
Seventeenth Century:’’ ‘“‘With him classicism meant the ex- 
pression of sound sense in pure language. One is hardly apt, 
accordingly, to group him with the deliberate pseudo-classic 
writers of later times, who imposed on English the bondage of 
the heroic couplet.’’ 

It is on this point that the views of Professor Schelling in 
his excellent article on ‘‘Ben Jonson and the Classical School’’ 
seem to need considerable modification, and it is the only 
point to which we need give attention here. That Jonson drew 
his theory of poetry from the ancients and based his practice on 
their sounder precepts; that his classical tastes are manifested 
in condensation of thought, repression of over-ornateness, form 
in the whole composition, and purity of diction; that his choice 
of subjects indicates classical tendency —all this we may grant. 
But the statement that ‘‘the couplet in Jonson’s hands exhibits ina 
lesser degree all those peculiarities which characterize its later 
use in the hands of Dryden and Pope,’’ is surely open to question. 

In supporting this statement Professor Schelling disregards 
irregularity of metre, in which Jonson is a notable offender, and 
confines his investigation to the following points: (1) number of 
run-on lines and couplets; (2) number and position of czsuras; 
(3) epigrammatic or antithetical structure. On the first two 
points he adopts the statistical method, and we shall find it in- 
teresting, I think, to compare his figures with those of Professor 
Alden in his book on “‘English Verse,’’ with Dr. Wood’s on 
Sandys, and with my own. The comparison will at least reveal 
the merits and weaknesses of the method employed. In each 
case the figures are percentages based on from two hundred to 
six hundred or more lines.‘ Professor Schelling’s figures and my 





‘For the passages chosen consult Alden and Schelling. 
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own are taken from the same passages in Sandys and Spenser; 
in the case of Jonson I have taken his passages (six hundred 
lines), and three hundred lines in addition. 






































RUN-ON LINES RUN-ON COUPLETS 
AUTHOR |Schelling| Alden | Westcott||Schelling] Alden | Westcott 
Spenser...... 19. 14 10 5 4 3 
onson......- 21. 26 25.8 4-4 8 7.7 
andys...... 22.6 14.3" 21 5 1.8* 5 
Waller....... 12. 16 19 3- 5 2 4 
Dryden...... 7: 11 6 ; I 25 
a 5-5 4 4 ° ° ° 
* Wood. 


Now it can hardly be argued even on Professor Schelling’s 
figures that Jonson resembles the later school in avoiding run-on 
lines and couplets. And if we accept the higher percentages 
upon which Professor Alden and myself are practically agreed 
(twenty-six run-on lines and eight run-on couplets), we must 
conclude that no writer in this period, with the exception of such 
eccentrics as Donne and Chapman, and few in any period, use 
run-on lines with greater freedom and violence. It may be 
added that his practice in this respect is varied, and that at 
times he is more careless than at others. Thus in the ‘Epistle 
to Selden’’ we find forty-three per cent run-on lines and nineteen 
run-on couplets, but in one hunded lines of the ‘‘Execration 
upon Vulcan,’’ only thirteen and two, respectively. In the case 
of Jonson, therefore, I am inclined to think that to argue from 
these figures would be to confound classicism with painstaking 
and romanticism with carelessness. 

Professor Schelling next considers the percentage of lines with 
no cesura, and the percentage of lines in which the cesura is 
medial, 7. ¢., falls after the fourth, fifth, or sixth syllable and 
thus divided the line into fairly equal parts. Let us again com- 
pare the three tables: 
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Here Professor Schelling reaches novel conclusions, which 
though in a way justified by his figures, are by no means satis- 
fying. He makes two groups of writers; one consisting of 
Spenser and his followers and Sandys, whose lines are marked 
by a loose structure and few czsural pauses; the other consist- 
ing of Jonson, Waller, Dryden, and Pope, whose lines are marked 
by shorter clauses, interpolation, and insertion, resulting in a 
larger number of cesuras. There is a degree of truth in this 
classification. Such men as Spenser, Drayton, and to some ex- 
tent Sandys, employ periodic structure and climactic effects 
far less than do Dryden, Pope, or Jonson. On the other hand, 
as is pointed out by Professor Saintsbury in his ‘‘Life of Dry- 
den,’’ the versification of the classical school is marked by 
greater swiftness and lightness, due largely to a sma//er number 
of czesuras. Here our figures, based on honest opinions of the 
way the lines should be read, show curious disagreement. We 
all agree in giving Jonson few lines without czsura. We dis- 
agree over Dryden and Pope. Professor Schelling gives Pope 
twenty-one lines without cesura, Dryden thirty-six; I find fifty- 
six and sixty-six, respectively; Professor Alden gives Pope 
forty-four, and surely errs in giving the more rapid lines of Dry- 
den but forty. The reader may turn to the two poets and decide 
for himself. It is at least true that if Jonson is akin to the later 
writers on account of frequency of casura, so also is crabbed 
John Donne, whose use of the czsura is almost identical with 
that of Jonson. And if we consider the number of irregular or 
variant czsuras, Donne and Jonson use twice as many as any 
other writer we have studied. On this whole question of form 
in the couplet, Professor Schelling, when he says that Jonson’s 
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couplet ‘‘exemplifies all the characteristics which with greater 
emphasis came in time to distinguish the manner and versifica- 
tion of Waller and Dryden,’’ is less in the right than Macaulay 
when he compares them to ‘‘blocks rudely hewn out by an un- 
practiced hand with a blunt hatchet.’’ 

It must be remembered that the epigrammatic tendency in 
Jonson is marked. In this respect, as in many others, he re- 
sembles the writers of his period, and particularly the early 
school of satirists. His affinity with these men deserves em- 
phasis. In his satirical and epistolary writings, which form the 
bulk of his non-dramatic poetry, he resembles them in vigor, 
in compactness, and even in roughness. For if Ben would have 
had Donne hung ‘‘for not keeping of accent,’’I am not sure that 
he himself should not have been pilloried for similar offenses. 
In his more painstaking work, however, he attained considerable 
fluency and ease; and in his strictly lyrical verse he influenced 
the form of that type of poetry to an extent that cannot easily be 
overestimated. 

I add a fairly complete collection, taken from the ‘‘Discov- 
eries’’ and the ‘‘Conversations With Drummond,’’ of the scraps 
of doctrine which Jonson threw out bearing on this subject: 


I know nothing can conduce more to letters than to examine the writings 
of the ancients, and not to rest in their sole authority or take all upon trust 
from them. ... . It is true they opened the gates and made the way, that 
went before us; but as guides, not commanders.— Discoveries (XX1). 


As we should take care that our style in writing be neither dull nor empty, 
we should look again it be not winding, or wanton in far-fetched descrip- 
tions: either is a vice.—/did. (CX V1). 


Pure and neat language I love, yet plain and customary. A barbarous 
phrase hath often made me out of love with good sense, and doubtful writing 
has wracked me beyond my patience.—/did. (CXVIII). 


That he had ane intention to perfect ane Epick Poem... . it is all in 
couplets for he detesteth all other rimes. Said he had written a Discouse on 
Poesie both against Campion and Daniel, especially this last, where he 
proves couplets to be the bravest sort of verse, especially when they are 
broken like hexameters; and that crosse rimes and stanzaes (because the pur- 
pose would lead him beyond right lines to conclude) were all forced.— Con- 
versations With Drummond (Cunningham ed., III, p. 470). 


That Donne, for not keeping of accent, deserved hanging.— /did. (p. 471). 
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That he wrott all his verses first in prose, for so his master Cambden had 
learned him. That verses stood by sense, without colours or accent. [But 
this at other times he denied ] —/dzd. (p. 486). 


Among Ben Jonson’s epigrams occurs the following (No. 4), 
celebrating King James’s glory as prince and poet: 
How, best of kings, dost thou a scepter bear? 
How, best of poets, dost thou laurel wear? 
But two things rare the Fates had in their store, 
And gave thee both, to show they .ould do no more.® 
For such a poet, while thy days were green, 
Thou wert, as chief of them are said t’ have been. 
And such a prince thou art, we daily see, 
As chief of those still promise they will be. 
Whom should thy muse then fly to, but the best 
Of kings, for grace; of poets, for my test? 


These epigrams were first published in 1616, and Bishop 
Montague’s collected edition of the writings of King James also 
appeared that year. Whether Jonson had an opportunity to see 
this edition before writing his epigram, or whether, as is likely, 
he was previously familiar with the King’s essays in verse and 
criticism, does not matter for us here. It seems clear at least 
that the appearance of the edition was the signal for a more gen- 
eral recognition of the King’s claims as a poet. 

The most definite and noteworthy instance of this recognition 
is found in the works of Sir John Beaumont. Among his poems, 
which Grosart* shows were written all through the period from 
1602 to his death in 1627, occurs a composition of some seventy 
carefully polished lines ‘‘To his late Majesty, concerning the 
true form of English Poetry.’’ These lines, which were prob- 
ably written soon after the appearance of the Montague edition, 
the ‘‘late’’ being supplied by the first editor, indicate a careful 
study of the King’s ‘‘Reules and Cauteles,’’’ a treatise on versi- 
fication which he wrote as a boy of eighteen in Scotland. Since 
the influence of the King on contemporary poetry has never been 





5 The conceit and the phrasing of these lines show that they were in Dry- 
den’s memory when he wrote his famous motto under Milton’s portrait. 

* Introduction to his edition of Beaumont in the “ Fuller Worthies” Series 
(1869). The edition followed is the first and posthumous edition of 1629. 

'For a modern edition see R. S.‘Raits “A Royal Rhetorician,” Westmin- 


ster (1900). 
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fully treated, I have thought it worth while to compare the essay 
and the poem in detail. In the summary of King James will be 
found nearly all of his advice on versification that could have 
been understood and applied by English readers. From Sir John 
I have taken only the passages in which he seems to be restating 
or paraphrasing the King’s opinions. In other portions of the 
poem he adds a good deal of his own theory, which was on the 
whole very sensible and practical: 

Reules and Cauteles. Rule Il. ‘That ye keep just colouris;’’ 
t. e., avoid rhyming with the same word, rhyme on the accented 
syllable and from there to the end, and avoid rhymes of three or 
even two syllables, the last of which are ‘‘eaten up in the pro- 
nouncing.”’ 

Beaumont repeats this idea, but appears to be uncertain about 
the meaning of the word ‘‘colouris:’’ 


; ‘ ° ‘ ‘ To teach 
Your English poets to direct their lines 
To mix their colors and express their signs.— (Il. 4-6). 


Our Saxon shortness hath peculiar grace 
In choice of words fit for the ending place. 


These must not be with disproportion lame, 
Nor should an echo still repeat the same.— (Il. 39-44). 


Rule II. ‘‘That ye keep the flowing;’’ ¢. ¢., avoid variant 
feet and other irregularities. This must have suggested: 


When verses like a milky torrent flow, 
They equal temper in the poet show.— (ll. 13-14). 


On halting feet the ragged poem goes, 
With accents neither fitting verse nor prose.— (Il. 23-24). 


Rule III. Avoid padding, and ‘‘frame your wordis according 
to the matter.’’ A passage of similar import may be added from 
the advice to his son Henry in ‘‘The Basilikon Doron’’ (first 
edition, 1599). He warns him against ‘‘book-language, and pen 
and ink-horn termis, and least of all mignard and effeminate 
termis.’’ Further: ‘‘If ye would write worthily choose subjects 
worthy of you, that be not full of vanity but of virtue, eschewing 
obscurity, and delighting ever to be plain and sensible. And 
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if ye writis in Verse, remember that it is not the principal part 
of a poem to rime right and flow well with many pretty wordis: 
but the chief commendation of a poem is, that when the verse 
shall be shaken sundrie in prose, it shall be found so rich in 
quick inventions, in poetic flowers, and in faire and pertinent 
comparisons, as it shall retain the lustre of a poem, although in 
prose.”’ 
Compare with this the following lines from Beaumont: 


Pure phrase, fit epithets, a sober care 

Of metaphors, descriptions cleare, yet rare. 

Similitudes contracted smooth and round, 

Not vext by learning, but with nature crowned.— (Il. 51-54). 


To easie use of that peculiar gift, 
Which poets in their raptures find most deare, 
When actions by their lively sound appear.— (Il. 60-62). 


For though in darksome words their skill they close, 

They yet have perfect sense more pure and cleare, 

Than envious Muses which sad garlands weare 

Of dusky clouds, their strange conceits to hide.— (Il. 29-32). 


Rule IV. Concerning figures, that they should be fitting. 

Rule V. Avoid triteness. 

Rule VII. Here follows in the ‘‘Reules and Cauteles’’ a final 
parargaph, ‘“‘tuiching the kyndis of verses’’— clearly a study of 
Scotch metres, as will be seen by the attention given to bob- 
wheel stanzas and other intricate verse forms at that time in use 
in Scotch but not in English poetry. Scant justice is given to 
the iambic pentameter couplet, ‘‘rhymis whilk servis for lang 
histories, and yet are nocht verse.’’ A nine-line stanza (aab- 
aab-bab), one of Dunbar’s, is called verse ‘‘Heroicall.’’ * 

Beaumont naturally difters from James on this point: 


The relish of the Muse consists in rhyme, 
One verse must meet another like a chime. 





*It has been thought that these rules are based largely on French treatises 
and Gascoigne’s “Art of Poesie.” Undoubtedly the young student was 
familiar with these sources. But the very simplicity and whimsicality of the 
“ Reules and Cauteles” and their peculiar application to Scotch poetry show 
that they were largely a product of James’s own shrewd consideration, under 
the guidance of his tutor Buchanan, of the poetry he had read. 
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In many changes these may be exprest: 

But those that joynne most simply run the best: 
Their form surpassing far the fetter’d staves, 

Vain care, and needless repetition saves.— (Il. 37-49). 


It will be seen that scattered about in the sixty-six lines of his 
poem, Sir John has repeated most of the points made by the 
King. This and the peculiar use of the words ‘‘flowing’’ and 
“‘colouris’’ (surely metre and rhyme were the ordinary English 
terms at this time) indicate that he had read the royal critic 
pretty carefully. It is equally clear, however, that his own theo- 
ories of versification, while similar to the King’s, were not 
derived from them. As early as 1602, in his ‘‘Metamorphosis 
of Tobacco,’’ he had written couplets of remarkable polish. 
“No one, indeed,’’ says Mr. Gosse,* ‘‘was in 1602 writing the 
heroic couplet as ‘correctly’ as the author of the ‘Metamorpho- 
sis.’’’ At any rate we have in both cases an unusually classical 
body of doctrine. And as will appear later, Beaumont takes the 
utmost pains to carry out his theory in practice. 

At this point it will be worth while to consider for a moment 
the influence of the King on the whole movement toward regu- 
larity. Of course this movement, this tendency to subordinate 
everything to exact rules and to avoid the extreme and fantasti- 
cal, was by no means confined to literature, but corresponded, 
as Brunetiére ” points out to have been the case in French litera- 
ture, to a similar movement in education, in social life, and even 
in politics. But the influence we are thinking of here is some- 
thing much more personal and definite. Here we have a King 
who pretended to be both poet and critic, and who at least was 
deeply interested in literature. That he was vain of his accom- 
plishments in this direction we have plenty of evidence. Sir 
William Alexander, who was assisting the King in a metrical 
paraphrase of the Psalms, writes to Drummond as follows: ‘‘I 





*“The Jacobean Poets” (p. 107). 

*L’ordre et la discipline, ’exacte probité que le roi s’efforgait d’intro- 
duire dans les affaires et dans les mceurs, Malherbe eut comme la mission de 
les faire, lui, iitroduire pour le premier fois dans l’empire du caprice méme, 
et de la fantasie—Za Reforme de Malherbe, Revue des Deux Mondes 
(December 1, 1892). 
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received . . . . the psalm you sent, which I think very well 
done. I had done the same myself long before it came; but He 
[the King] prefers his own to all else, though perchance when 
you see it, you will think it the worst of the three.’’ May we 
not suppose that with his characteristic vanity and stubbornness 
he clung to the pedantic ideas on versification which he had 
learned and expounded as a youth, moulded thus to a certain ex- 
tent the taste of the court, and forced the court poets of the time 
to form their verse according to his standards? Much of the 
verse of this time, moreover, may be termed courtly. At least 
half of Sir John Beaumont’s poems, for example, fall in that 
class; most of Drummond’s verse was written on occasions of 
royal deaths, visits, or anniversaries ; and Ben Jonson, we know, 
had to earn with his pen his pension and yearly tun of port. Is 
it not fair to presume that these poets would take more pains to 
polish their verses when they knew that by this means they 
would please the royal taste? As Beaumont writes," 


He leads the lawless poets of our times, 
To smoother cadence, to exacter rhymes. 


Whether to please the King or not, the poet just quoted wrote 
scarcely a line, after ‘“The Metamorphosis,’’ to which the most 
precise of critics might object in point of smoothness. He 
offended, like all the poets of his time, in overworked conceits, 
but his lines are always orderly. Weak and feminine endings, 
variant feet, unexpected casuras, extravagant or obscure phras- 
ing —in fact everything condemned in the ‘‘Lines on the True 
Form’’— are assiduously avoided. Note the absence of irregular 
elements indicated by the following table: 
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The third member of this group of court poets whom we have 





"“ To the Glorious Memory . . . . of King James”—Grosart (p. 126). 
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been studying is William Drummond of Hawthornden. Con- 
cerning him there is not a great deal to be said, for in many ways 
he is rather a late Elizabethan like Michael Drayton than a sym- 
pathetic member of the Jacobean group of poets who were feeling 
their way toward new standards of poetry. This fact is largely 
due to his provincial birth and his isolation during the latter 
part of his life at Hawthornden, removed from the influences 
which affected the poets of the metropolis. His very isolation, 
however, affected him in another way. It not only freed him 
from the influences to which the poets of his time were subject, 
but also caused him to be influenced more strongly by his read- 
ing in foreign literatures. The importance of Drummond, there- 
fore, as a possible medium for the transmission of Continental 
tendencies needs to be pointed out. 

Here our work is facilitated by the fact that we have a good 
deal of accurate information in regard to the poet’s life and 
reading. His education, we learn, did not stop with the usual 
course at the University of Edinburgh. In his twenty-first year 
(1506) he passed through London to begin the study of law on 
the Continent. There he remained two or three years, part of 
the time at the University of Bruges and part of the time in 
Paris or travelling about in France. It is probable that his 
studies in law were not pursued very steadily and that he took 
plenty of time for reading and other diversions. It will be 
remembered that at this time Frangois Malherbe, already over 
fifty years old, had begun that series of carefully polished odes 
by means of which he gradually created a revolution in poetic 
style. The Ode sur l’attentat de Jacques des Isles (1606) and 
the Ode sur le voyage de Sedan (1607) appeared during our 
poet’s stay in France, and it is altogether likely that he read 
them and knew of the change they were creating — or better, 
felt the same influences which caused them and of which they in 


_turn became the cause. 


On his father’s death in 1610, Drummond returned to Scot- 
land and spent the remainder of his life on his quiet estate some 
ten miles out uf Edinburgh. On his reading between 1606-14 
we have a definite record. In French he had read Du Bar- 


tas ae Rabelais complete, and of Ronsard La Frauciade, 
I 
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Amours, Odes, Elegies, and Eclogues.” In 1610 he possessed in 
his library sixty-one Italian, one hundred and twenty French, 
and fifty English books, the figures probably indicating the 
distribution of his reading. In English literature his favorites 
seem to have been Spenser, Shakespeare and Michael Drayton, 
though various other poets are included in his library. 

Some further clues to his tastes in literature are found in his 
writings. Of Drayton’s ‘‘Poly-Olbion’’ he says: ‘‘It is one of 
the smoothest pieces I have seen in English, poetical and well 
executed ; there are some pieces in him I dare compare with the 
best trans-marine poems.’’” Another passage taken from 
Drummond’s account of his conversations with Jonson is inter- 
esting because it suggests Drummond’s knowledge and Jonson’s 
ignorance of foreign languages. In a discussion of French lit- 
erature Jonson had said that the best pieces of Ronsard were his 
odes. He had boasted also of plainly telling a certain French 
bishop that his translations were worthless. ‘‘AIl this,’’ sub- 
joins Drummond in his chamber afterwards, ‘‘was to no purpose, 
for he neither doth understand French or Italiens.’’ Jonson 
himself in one of his epigrams admits the weakness of his 
French. The latter’s judgment of Drummond’s verses was that 
“‘they were all good, especially my ‘Epitaph of the Prince,’ save 
that they smelled too much of the schools . .. . yett that he 
wished, to please the King, that piece ‘Forth Feasting’ had been 
his own.”’ 

From such bits of conversation as these between Drummond 
and Jonson one may get many suggestions of their attitude to- 
ward the King, their interest in French literary tendencies, and 
their views on the theory of poetry. It is beyond the scope of 
this article to point out in Drummond’s own verse definite 
traces of the influence of Continental literature. Undoubtedly 
such investigation would prove fruitful, for Drummond, after 
Spenser, is perhaps the most cosmopolitan of British poets. 
Thus, as Mr. Gosse points out, one of Drummond’s songs is 
probably the only instance of the French fashion of alternating 





1] quote Masson’s “ Life of Drummond.” 
4“ Notes of the Characters of Several Writers,” Masson (p. 80). 
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couplets with masculine and couplets with feminine endings. 


He imitated and adapted the Italian poets also, and was particu- 
larly indebted to the French poet Desportes. 

Except in his lyrics, Drummond wrote entirely in couplets. 
These, though more polished, resemble the couplets of Drayton 
rather than those of the later writers. They lack the urbanity 
and artificiality which characterize, for example, the lines of 
Waller. His ‘‘Tears on the Death of Meeliades’’ is perhaps the 
best specimen of his versification as it is of his power as a poet. 
The poem contains one hundred and ninety-six lines, of which 
eighteen per cent are run-on, with five run-on couplets. In 
‘Forth Feasting,’’ wrtiten two years later (1616) to celebrate the 
King’s return to Scotland, and evidently admired by James, the 
proportion of run-on lines is reduced to five per cent, with no 
run-on couplets, a percentage as low as in Pope or Dryden. 

Still, it must be remembered that the poet of Hawthornden is 
not to be thought of as a possible rival of Waller for the fame of 
having popularized the classical couplet. He was simply a 
writer who did not err with John Fletcher and Chapman on the 
side of freedom, nor with Donne and the satirists on the side of 
roughness, and was one of many others who in one way or an- 
other were working toward the later style. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that though Drummond gives no indication of his 
Scotch birth in his diction, and though he was on intimate terms 
with Jonson and Drayton, he was still outside the main stream 
of English literature. A true cosmopolitan, he seems to have 
gone as much to the poets of France and Italy for his models as 
to those nearer home. 

Drummond nearly completes the list of important writers with 
classical tastes in the first quarter of the century. A more ex- 
tended investigation of the movement would trace it in the 
poetry of Sandys and Waller and their followers to the time of 
Dryden. In Sandys would be found merely a painstaking ver- 
sifier with little or no poetic inspiration of one kind or another; 
but it could be shown that his translation of Ovid’s ‘‘Metamor- 





“For French influence on Drummond, see Modern Language Review 
(October, 1907). 
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phoses’’ passed through eleven editions in the hundred years fol- 
lowing his death, was praised by Pope, and was generally popu- 
lar. In Waller, though his verse is less ‘‘correct’’ than that of 
either Beaumont or Drummond, the later style is fairly well de- 
veloped, and studied conventionality of thought and phrase for 
the first time becomes conspicuous. 

My purpose here is accomplished, however, if I have shown 
that no study of the rise of classicism is complete that fails to 
take into account the work of the earlier satirists, who of the 
writers of this period were in subject and point of view most 
akin to those of the eighteenth century; the rugged intellec- 
tuality of Ben Jonson; the remarkable refinement, restraint, and 
regularity of Beaumont and Drummond; and finally, the influence 
of King James. 

ALLAN F. WEstcort. 


Columbia University, New York City. 
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RHYTHM IN PROSE 


It has long been an open secret that prose is not distinguished 
from poetry by lack of rhythm. Aristotle said it, Cicero after 
him; Stevenson and others have since re-discovered it. The 
difference between prose and verse is more subtle. ‘‘Prose,’’ 
says Aristotle, ‘‘should contain rhythm, but not metre, else it 
will be verse.’’ ‘‘The prose writer must never disappoint the 
ear by the trot of an accepted metre,’’ says Stevenson. The 
rhythm of prose is distinguished, according to the ancient 
authority, by the employment of long, four-syllabled feet, called 
peonics; according to Stevenson, by the incessant variation of 
the rhythmical pattern. 

Pater says of Dryden’s prose that ‘‘it is vitiated by many a 
scanning line;’’ but the sin of falling into the trot of an accepted 
metre is more common than is generally suspected. Writers of 
English seem to be especially liable to it. ‘‘The French prose 
writer,’’ says Stevenson, ‘‘would be astounded at the labors 
of his brother across the channel and how a quarter of his toil 

. is to avoid writing verse.’’ It has been frequently 
pointed out how Dickens, for instance, in his earlier works 
wrote long passages in a sort of bad blank verse. More recently 
a bit of prose by Thompson-Seton has been arranged by a mis- 
chievous critic as follows: 


So in this land of long, long winter night, 

Where nature stints her joys for six hard months, 
Then owns her debt and pays it all at once, 

The spring is glorious compensation for the past. 
Six months’ arrears of joy are paid in one 

Vast lavish outpour. 


Chief among the sinners we are considering is the English 
Bible. It would be easy to cite a large number of lines in per- 
fect dactylic measure, like: 


How art thou fallen from Heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning! 


God is gone up with a shout, the Lord with the sound of the 
trumpet. 
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Mischief shall come upon mischief,and rumor shall be upon rumor. 
Be as the sands of the sea which cannot be measured or numbered. 


Wail of the daughter of Zion, let tears run down like a river. 


No less frequent are lines in iambic metre, like: 


He casteth forth his ice like morsels, 
Who can stand before his cold? 
He giveth snow like wool. 


The sea and all that in them is, 
Who keepeth truth forever. 


Take my yoke upon you and learn of me. 


Death is swallowed up in victory; O death, where is thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory? 


It is often possible, while listening to an orator, to beat time 
in unison with the measured fall of his accents. Over and above 
this accentual beat one may observe a regular alternation of 
tone, which is of a different character in the preacher from 
what it is in the political orator, different in the scientific lec- 
turer from the pleader before juries. The prose of famous ora- 
tors contains a swing, as it is often called. You may feel it in 
Cicero, and you may hear it in Bryan. The late Robert G. In- 
gersoll had it in a marked degree, and some of his chants are 
still ground out from phonographic records. Especially notice- 
able are rhythm of accent and of tone in the discéurse of one 
speaking a language unknown to us, but orators in English are 
sometimes capable of achieving for one an almost equal divorce 
of thought from sound. 

Everyone, even in ordinary conversation, chooses as far as 
possible rhythmical, in preference to unrhythimcal, combina- 
tions of syllables. Words of their own accord, when combined 
to express meanings, fall to some degree into rhythmical pat- 
terns; but we are not content with that. We lengthen, shorten, 
and slur syllables in order to please our sense of rhythm. 
Speakers with more musical ears do this to such an extent that 
their speech sounds smooth and regular, like blank verse. But 
we all do it more than we are aware, and it is surprising how 
much lengthening and compression language will undergo to 
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this end without betraying the strain. Take, for example, the 


sentence, ‘‘That judgment was unjust;’’ the accent in the word 


‘‘unjust’’ falls on the last syllable. Now, use the word in a dif- 
ferent setting, ‘‘It was an unjust judgment;’’ the accent has 
been shifted to the first syllable. Compare the two sentences, 
*‘It was a bad excuse’’ with ‘‘He was a bad man,’’ and notice 
how the word ‘‘bad’’ is lengthened in the second sentence. The 
purpose of such shifting of accents and lengthening or shorten- 
ing of syllables is obviously to accommodate the syllable to the 
movement of the phrase in which it occurs. There are limits, 
of course, beyond which we may not go with a given material in 
lengthening or shortening of syllables and shifting of accent, 
and everyone who has read aloud knows how prose styles vary in 
tractableness. 

Who has not felt such a difference — let us call it a difference 
of movement — between the prose, for example, of Cooper and 
Stevenson, Burke and Ingersoll, Johnson and Ruskin, Spencer 
and Huxley? It will not be possible to resolve these differences 
into differences of subject matter or of mere vocabulary. Take, 
for example, such a sentence as this from Stevenson’s ‘‘Travels 
With a Donkey:’’ ‘‘From time to time a warm wind rustled 
down the valley and set all the chestnuts dangling their bundles 
of foliage and fruit; the ear was filled with whispering music, 
and the shadows danced in tune.’’ Compare it with this from 
Scott: ‘‘The sun was setting upon one of the rich glassy glades 
of that forest which we have mentioned, in the beginning of the 
chapter. Hundreds of broad-headed, short-stemmed, wide- 
branched oaks were crowded together; in some places they were 
intermingled with beeches, hollies and copsewood of various de- 
scriptions so closely as totally to intercept the level beams of the 
sinking sun.’’ The difference between these two passages is one 
of pace, movement or rhythm — which has been called the ‘‘mys- 
terious essence’’ of style. 

The thought that prose styles are distinguishable by character- 
istic rhythms suggests the question, How may these rhythms be 
determined and described? Types of verse are characterized by 
distinct metres discoverable by the simple process of scanning. 
But we have been told by rhetoricians, as we have seen, from 
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Aristotle to Stevenson, that good prose, though rhythmical, 
must not be metrical; and it is quite obvious that no prose 
worthy of the name can be reduced as a whole to any of the reg- 
ular schemes underlying poetry. And yet we know perfectly 
well that the prose of Gibbon is distinct from that of Macaulay, 
that of Henry James from that of Barrie, by virtue of something 
which can only be described as rhythm. Can we not be more 
specific and ask what are the rhythmical elements that differen- 
tiate one style from the other? What, more definitely, do we 
mean by rhythm in language? 

There is first that phonetic or syllabic rhythm with which 
everyone is familiar, the recurrence of accents at regular inter- 
vals spaced by unaccented syllables or pauses. This is the 
rhythm one looks for when scanning poetry. It is the rhythm 
of which we have above given a few short flights. There is also 
another, a larger rhythm of which the unit in poetry is the verse 
or line, in prose, the sentence, clause or phrase. Syllabic rhythm 
is purely phonetic or mechanical; phrase, clause and sentence 
rhythm corresponds to the beat of thought itself, for, as a great 
psychologist says: ‘‘Thought is rhythmical even with the sim- 
ple perception of a number of objects; accentuation and empha- 
sis are present in every perception we have!’’ 

The metrical scheme of a piece of poetry is ordinarily dis- 
closed by the simple process of reading with a little exaggeration 
of the natural emphases, and counting accented and unaccented 
syllables — in short, by scanning. The same method applied to 
prose seems to lead to immediate confusion. Not catching the 
jog-trot of verse at the start, we begin to vacillate as to what is 
and what is not an accent. No recognizable rhythmical scheme 
emerges and we abandon the attempt in disgust. And yet, even 
as we give up the task, if we read on naturally, regardless of 
scanning, we are impressed by the fact that there nevertheless is 
a rhythm, despite our inability to describe it. 

The problem before us is similar to that which confronts 
science in many forms. It is the problem of finding the law of 
a multitude of facts that we suspect to be in some way bound to- 
gether, and yet superficially appear to obey no law but chance. 
The problems of life-insurance are of this sort. Human beings 
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die from a thousand and one accidents, and yet we speak of the 
death rate of a community and observe how it remains uniform 
within narrow limits from year to year. Nothing is more capri- 
cious than weather, but somehow multitudes of ‘‘weathers’’ get 
themselves summed up into characteristic and recognizable 
‘“‘climates.’’ Every individual of a plant or animal species dif- 
fers from every other individual in some respects, human beings 
differ in innumerable ways, and yet we go on speaking of bio- 
logical species and of human races. Science has developed a 
formidable weapon with which to attack problems of this sort — 
problems arising from great multitudes of variations among allied 
phenomena. This weapon is the method of statistics. Takea 
large enough number of facts, the larger the better, suspected to 
be subject to the same influence, and no matter how bewildering 
the superficial confusion may seem, the underlying uniformity 
will be revealed, if it is there. 

We feel that one piece of prose is not like another rhythmi- 
cally just as we feel that the climate of one locality is different 
from that of another. A hot day in town may be matched by a 
hot one at the sea-shore, and a cold day in the mountains by an 
equally cold one in town; the climates of town, seashore and 
mountain are nevertheless different. So, although scanning a 
few sentences of prose may not reveal a rhythmical pattern that 
will enable one to distinguish those sentences from an equal 
number in another piece of style, yet the indescribable differ- 
ence we feel in reading the two may perhaps be definitely formu- 
lated if we apply the statistical method to a sufficiently large 
section of each. 

Let us take two styles that everybody will without hesitation 
acknowledge to vary in respect to this something which is called 
rhythm — the styles of Cooper and Stevenson. Let us take for 
investigation ‘‘Red Rover’’ and a sketch of Stevenson’s called 
“The Old Pacific Capital.’” We count a thousand words from 
the beginning of each and as many more as will bring us to the 
end of a sentence. We then read each selection as naturally as 
we can, noticing what words and what syllables appear to have 
stress. We mark these syllables with stress, and after we have 
done this for the whole thousand and odd words, we count the 
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number of marked syllables and the number unmarked. From 
the figures thus obtained we find the average number of unac- 
cented syllables between a pair of accents. The first 1,004 
words of Cooper’s ‘‘Red Rover,’’ for example, contain 1,593 
syllables. Of these, the present writer has counted 498 as ac- 
cented and 1,095 unaccented, which gives an average unaccented 
interval of 2.20 syllables. The same process applied to Steven- 
son’s sketch gives an average unaccented interval of only 1.76 
syllables. Other pairs of contrasted styles similarly display 
variations in the figures obtained by the same method. John- 
son’s ‘‘Essay on Shakespeare’’ gives an average interval of 2.3 
syllables, Emerson’s ‘‘Nature’’ one of 1.95; Burke on ‘‘Concili- 
ation’’ gives an interval of 2.24, while Ingersoll on ‘‘Heretics’’ 
one of only 1.85; Ruskin’s ‘‘Modern Painters’’ gives 1.67, but 
his ‘‘Sesame and Lilies’’ goes up to 2.01. Huxley’s Preface to 
his little book on Physiography contains an average interval of 
2.13 syllables — the preface being very learned and addressed to 
the scientific fraternity; the first chapter of the body of the 
book, addressed to the general reader, sinks to 1.80. Spencer’s 
‘Principles of Psychology’’ has an interval of 2.56, Darwin’s 
‘Expression of the Emotions,’’ one of 1.95. Addison’s ‘‘Essay 
on Milton’’ has 2.17, Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘‘Urn Burial’’ 1.89. 
There seems in general to be a correspondence between the 
large numbers and the styles usually described as heavy, and 
between the small ones and the styles felt to be light. 

It may be objected to this wholesale manner of scanning prose 
that either the placing of the accents will be wholly arbitrary, 
subject to the whim of the scanner, or that an accent will be 
simply placed somewhere on each and every word, making the 
result dependent entirely on the lengths of the words. But it 
should be observed that the more rhythmical a piece of prose is, 
the less doubt there will be as to the placing of accents. This is 
in fact one of the reasons that makes rhythmical prose easier and 
pleasanter to read than relatively unrhythmical prose. As for 
the second objection, it is true that long and short words play a 
large part in determining the character of prose, as well as of 
verse rhythm; but one has only to read a strongly rhythmical 
passage to see that the outcome is not by any means a mere 
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summation of word accents. I read a passage from Macaulay’s 
‘Essay on Milton,’’ for instance, as follows: 


On the ri’ch and the el’oquent, on no’bles and prie’sts, they looked 
do’wn with conte’mpt; for they este’emed themselves ri’ch in a more 
pre’cious tre’asure and el’oquent in a more subli’me lan’guage, no’bles 
by the ri’ght of an ear’lier crea’tion and prie’sts by the imposi’tion of 
a mightier ha’nd. 


Here not only are such small words as ‘‘on,’’ ‘‘the,’’ and 
‘“‘and,’’ passed over, but also ‘‘they,’’ ‘‘themselves’’ and 
‘looked. ’’ 

Styles, then, that feel as distinct rhythmically as Cooper’s 
and Stevenson’s, Johnson’s and Emerson’s, Burke’s and Inger- 
soll’s, Addison’s and Browne’s, and so on, give by the statisti- 
cal method correspondingly different average unaccented inter- 
vals. But we can, if we are willing to take the pains, come to a 
more exact description of the rhythmical elements composing 
various styles. It is possible to determine whether in a given 
style one or another type of ‘‘foot’’ predominates. The interval 
between two consecutive accents may be called a ‘‘foot,’’ and 
this may consist of no syllable, as when two accents come to- 
gether, or of one or more unaccented syllables. It is, of course, 
only a matter of eye strain and patience to count in each of our 
thousand-word selections the number of no-syllable, one-syl- 
lable, two-syllable, three-syllable, four-syllable groups, and so on. 
If one style should happen to be throughout iambic and another 
dactylic—to make an extravagant supposition—our count 
should in the one case yield us a great excess of one-syllable 
intervals and in the other of two-syllable intervals. But if not 
wholly iambic or dactylic, a style predominantly one or the other 
will give characteristic results; and variously proportioned mix- 
tures of one-, two-, three- and more syllabled intervals will be re- 
vealed. 

An actual census of the selections already mentioned shows 
that differences of the sort we have suspected really exist. A 
thousand words of Cooper contain about 75 one-syllable inter- 
vals, 96 two-syllable intervals, 72 three-syllable intervals, 35 four- 
syllable intervals, with a scattering of others which we will not 
take the space to mention. Stevenson, on the other hand, has 
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14 one-syllable intervals, 76 two-syllable intervals, 85 of three 
syllables, 16 of four syllables. Stevenson, accordingly, has a 
great excess of iambic, or more accurately, ‘‘duple’’ feet. 
Cooper has more triple feet than duple; but the excess of the 
one over the other is not so marked as the excess of duple over 
triple in Stevenson. From these figures we conclude that Ste- 
venson has a marked duple rhythm; that Cooper’s rhythm is not 
as marked as Stevenson’s, and that what there is of it is pre- 
dominantly triple in character. It should be remembered, by the 
way, that we are here speaking only of phonetic or syllabic 
rhythm. We shall speak of other rhythms later. Comparing 
Johnson with Emerson in the same way, we find in Johnson 77 
one-syllable intervals, 87 two-syllable, 78 three-syllable, 37 four- 
syllable; in Emerson 106 one-syllable, 111 two-syllable, 65 three- 
syllable, and 23 four-syllable. In neither of these two cases is 
the predominance of one foot over the other as clear as in the 
case of Stevenson; but see how the large feet come out in John- 
son and the small in Emerson. Again, Burke’s figures are 75, 
‘98, 74, 33, but Ingersoll’s are 135, 91, 55, 28—strong double 
rhythm in Ingersoll, weak triple rhythm in Burke. Ruskin’s 
‘*Modern Painters’’ gives 141, 87, 66, 16; his ‘‘Sesame and 
Lilies’’ 95, 96, 64, 30 — strong duple rhythm in the one, weaker 
rhythm in the other. Huxley’s Preface to his Physiography 
gives 84, 105, 65, 34; his first chapter 111, 120, 57, 22—the 
much greater rhythm of the first chapter is obvious. Spencer 
gives 51, 75, 63, 34; a clear expression of the commonly felt 
weakness of rhythm in Spencer. 

The illustrations and figures that have been cited clearly do 
not prove that in one piece of prose we have pages of blank 
verse, and in another, pages of hexameters. They show only, 
that short flights of one kind of rhythm predominate in one 
style; and in another, flights of a different kind. The summa- 
tion or resultant of these bits in a piece of prose gives it its 
characteristic syllabic rhythm. 

But now let us turn to that other sort of rhythm mentioned a 
little while ago— the rhythm that corresponds more closely to 
thought — phrase, clause and sentence rhythm. 

We have given a few illustrations of rhythm from the English 
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Bible. The same examples illustrate the larger rhythm, the 
rhythm of thought, that we now have in mind. 


Mischief shall come upon mischief, and rumor shall be upon rumor. 


The break in the middle, and the similarity of the thought in 
the two halves is plain. Biblical scholars call this ‘‘parallelism 
of the members,’’ and Hebrew poetry throughout is constructed 
on this principle. The parallelism may be of various kinds. 


How art thou fallen from Heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning ! 
is evidently not a parallelism, like the first one cited, and 

Be as the sands of the sea, which cannot be measured or numbered. 
is different again, as is 

Cease then and let me alone that I may take comfort a little. 


Now, the principle of parallelism which to-day seems so obvi- 
ous not only in the poetry of the Bible, but in a great deal of its 
prose, was not recognized and formulated by the translators of 
the King James version, and, considering the acknowledged in- 
fluence of the King James Bible on English prose, it will not be 
too much to say that the principle of parallelism, which is the 
formal principle on which Hebrew poetry was constructed, has 
come to play an important part in the structure of English 
prose. But whether or not acquired in this way, the point here 
is, that the form which English rhetoricians call ‘‘balance’’ is in 
essence identical with that called by Biblical scholars ‘‘parallel- 
ism.’’ Furthermore, this form of rhythm is far more prevalent 
in English than is commonly supposed. 

When Macaulay says, ‘‘He has distanced all his competitors 
so decidedly, that it is not worth while to place them,’’ there is 
no less parallelism than when Job says, ‘‘Cease then and let me 
alone, that I may take comfort a little.’’ When Stevenson 
writes, ‘‘Nothing could overlie such a fellow; a kind of base 
success was written on his brow,’’ the parallelism is as obvious 
as in the Psalm, ‘‘God is gone up with a shout, the Lord with 
the sound of a trumpet.’’ And in the rest of Stevenson’s para- 
graph from which this sentence is taken, the parallelism is no 
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less clear: ‘‘He was then in his ill days | but I can imagine him 
in Congress with his mouth full of bombast and sawder. As we 
moved in the same circle | I was brought necessarily into his 
society. I do not think I ever heard him say anything that was 
true, kind or interesting | but there was entertainment in the 
man’s demeanor.”’ 

We can go farther, guided by a clue from the Bible. A Bib- 
lical parallelism may subsist between subject and predicate, in- 
dicated in the Hebrew text by an especial punctuation mark. 
‘*And the earth | was waste and void,’’ ‘A laughing stock | has 
God made me,”’ are examples. We may have the same thing in 
English. The middle point will be indicated by a pause and the 
two members will contain exactly, or very nearly, the same num- 
ber of accents; as in these sentences from Lamb: ‘‘Awful ideas 
of the Tower | twined themselves about his presence;’’ “‘A 
captive, a stately being | let out of the Tower on Saturdays.”’ 
The balance between subject and predicate is especially marked 
when the subject is long. The voice in reading marks the point 
of division by a change of pitch and a suspension of tone, as may 
be felt clearly in this sentence by Ruskin: ‘‘A Claude, a Muril- 
lo, a Greuze and a Gainsborough | hung gracious in their chosen 
places.’”’ Rhythmical prose places corresponding or proportion- 
ate masses of sound, measured chiefly by accents, on each side of 
the dividing line, as it does also in the usually recognized cases 
of balance. So, for instance, in this double system from Macau- 
lay: ‘‘The party whose principles afforded him no guarantee | 
would be attached to him by interest, | the party whose interests 
he attacked | would be restrained from insurrection by prin- 
ciple.’’ 

It seems rash to suggest the existence of elements in prose 
analogous to the verse units of poetry, yet the thing has been 
done by an excellent authority, and close study shows that there 
is a good basis for the intimation. The prose units that have 
been likened to verses are phrasal sections. 

We clearly indicate such sections in reading aloud, by pauses 
and intonations. There is no mistaking them in this sentence 
of Gibbon’s: ‘‘He was severe to himself, indulgent to the im- 
perfections of others, just and beneficent to all mankind.’’ The 
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fact of an analogy between phrasal section in prose and verse in 
poetry suggests the question whether a uniform length of phrasal 
section is one of the devices of rhythmical prose. By length, 
we should not understand length in inches, in letters, or in syl- 
lables; but in number of accents. The use of this measure 
needs but little defense. It is the recognized measure in certain 
types of poetry. Anglo-Saxon poetry paid no attention to syl- 
lables, but only to accents. This is said to be the practice to- 
day in Palestine and Arabia; and Coleridge, as is well known, 
wrote ‘‘Christabel’’ on this principle. 

The answer to the question put above may be sought by the 
statistical method. We take the texts that we have scanned and 
again go over them, marking the natural pauses which we as- 
sume indicate the termini of phrasal sections. We count the 
number of accents in each phrase and then the number of phrases 
having one, two, three accents, and so on, respectively. We 
finally calculate what percentage of all the phrases in each selec- 
tion contain one accent, two accents, three accents, etc. It will 
be found that on the whole, phrases of two and three accents 
abound nearly equally, with rather more of three accented 
phrases than of two. So far, then, the evidence is inconclusive. 
There are, however, a few exceptions. Sir Thomas Browne’s 
piece of prose will be found to have about 44 per cent of three- 
accented phrases and only 24 per cent of two-accented. Con- 
trast this with Ingersoll’s 36 per cent of two-accented, and 26 
per cent of three-accented phrases. Lamb, who modelled his 
style on Browne’s, approximates him curiously with 28 per cent 
of twos and 41 per cent of threes; and Emerson, though so dif- 
ferent in other rhythmical features, approaches these writers 
with 22 per cent of twos and 35 per cent of threes. From such 
results as these, and from what we have seen above of parallel- 
ism, it seems fair to conclude that phrases of equal accents do 
play a part in the rhythm of prose. 

Among the varieties of phrase rhythm which we are catalogu- 
ing, should finally be mentioned those repetitions of similar 
forms with varied meanings; like Burke’s ‘‘The unbought grace 
of life, the cheap defense of nations, the nurse of manly senti- 
men tsand heroic enterprise is gone’ Reiteration of the same 
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part of speech, often buttressed with epithets, is another device. 
We find it in the flashiest and in the soberest writing. Thus, 
Ingersoll has, ‘‘I would rather have /ived and died unnoticed and 
unknown except by those who loved me, and gone down into the 
voiceless stlenee of the dreamless dust, than to have been that 
imperial impersonation of force and murder who covered Europe 
with blood and tears. We get the same sort of thing more 
quietly in Howells, ‘‘and really the place was enchanting with 
its close-cropped, daisy-starred \awns, and the gay figures of polo 
players coming home from distant fields in the pale dusk of a 
radiant day of early June.”’ 

It is evident that rhythm in prose is a much more complicated 
affair than rhythm in poetry. The instrument, as has been said, 
is more difficult to play worthily. It requires a great master to 
extract all the music of which it is capable. Besides the syllabic 
rhythm, the phrase and word rhythm, the parallelism of clauses 
and phrases that have been mentioned, there are other effects 
rhythmic and melodic on which we cannot here dwell. For the 
sake of approximate completeness let it be added only, that the 
statistical method has been applied to sentences as wholes and 
that specific styles have been found to possess characteristic 
sentence lengths. There is, that is to say, also a sort of rough 
sentence-rhythm. 

There will undoubtedly be persons who will think too much 
has been proved, or claimed, for prose rhythm. You might as 
well assert that all language is rhythmical, they will say, and 
be done with it. Something very nearly like this assertion is 
just what we should desire to make. All language is to a large 
extent rhythmical. Like all other bodily activity in which simi- 
lar movements are repeated at brief intervals of time, speech 
tends towards rhythm and approaches regularity of rhythm as 
closely as the phonetic character of the words, all things consid- 
ered, permits. The artistic prose writer moulds the material in 
which he works to heighten rhythmical effects and suppress 
roughnesses already there. He, like the poet, ‘‘so selects and 
arranges words, that the reader will find strongly stressed 
syllables coming naturally into the majority of the more 
prominent times of the desired rhythm.’’ The difference be- 
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tween the two is, that while the poet has his rhythm set before 
him when he begins to write, the prose writer’s rhythm grows 
under his hand. He knows only in a vague way what shape it is 
to take. He knows certainly, only that it must not be unrhyth- 
mical. 

What is true of phonetic rhythm is equally true of the larger 
thought rhythm. Thought, by its nature, tends to become 
rhythmical. It comes in pulses and in groups of pulses. Every 
sentence contains at least two beats — the subject and the predi- 
cate. Long sentences contain more beats arranged in some 
comprehensible manner. Rhythm binds separate particles into 
groups, into wholes. It facilitates comprehension and econo- 
mizes attention. It pleases because it fulfills what it promises, 
and when satisfactions are temporarily withheld by a good 
rhythm, that is only so we may be the more strongly impressed 
with its ultimate faithfulness. 


ABRAM LIPSKY. 
New York City. 


19 














THE CHRISTIAN SOUTH AND NEGRO 
EDUCATION* 


I have unusual hesitancy in speaking to you upon the subject 
assigned; indeed, the timidity well nigh reached the stage of 
fright, when two days ago I learned, for the first time, that my 
feeble voice is to be raised, not only in the hearing of our own 
distinguished educators, but in that of our right honorable and 
right distinguished guest,' for whose address we are waiting with 
impatience. Unknown to him, he has been my teacher for 
many years past, and the man, though he live to be old, is still the 
boy in the presence of his revered teacher. And then I have felt 
embarrassed by the magnitude of the subject in its relations to 
well nigh all the social questions, not simply of the South, but 
of the entire Nation, and indeed, of the world. The particular 
form of the title, however, ‘“The Christian South and Negro 
Education,’’ while legitimately admitting a discussion of the 
entire ‘‘Race Issue,’’ quite as readily allows a contraction of the 
wider question, and the fixing of our thought upon its most im- 
portant and its most practical social feature. Thus we may 
properly eliminate one feature which I am personally most will- 
ing to allow others to discuss — the political relation of the races 
— which is, for the present at least, settled to the satisfaction of 
all who really know the races and the history which has made 
their present relations in the South. The social relation of the 
races we may not eliminate, because it is necessary to the intel- 
ligent examination of our topic. 

That two races so distinct as the whites and the blacks are 
could live together in (humanly speaking) perfect relations, 
closely allied in business and social affairs, loyal in their affec- 
tions and lavish of sympathy, each implicitly trusting the other 
as far as trust was deserved, is still a marvel to me, and must 
be equally so to every student of history. Yet this was the re- 





* An address before the Conference for Education in the South, in Mem- 
phis, April 23, 1908. 

'1The Hon. James Bryce, the British Ambassador, author of ‘‘ The Amer- 
ican Commonwealth,” 
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lation of the better class of Southern slave owner and slave up 
to the era of Reconstruction. It wasa relation which no one has 
ever been able to describe, and which could be illustrated only 
by the rare genius of a few writers, like Thomas Nelson Page, 
who are fully understood only by those who have had some share 
in the experiences which they have so delightfully related. It is 
not possible for us of the South to explain this relation to our 
brothers of the North, though we are still able to exhibit the 
fact in rare instances of inherited plantation relationship, if they 
will come to see us in our country homes. What was once the 
close and sympathetic relation of races suffered a remarkable 
change during the period from 1868 to 1880, which resulted in 
the sundering wide of the two races, while individual friend- 
ships and affections between members of the races survived. 
That such a revolution, such a cataclysm should have occurred 
without resulting in everlasting hatred between the races is ex- 
plainable only by the fact that love is stronger than self-interest, 
and God’s divine grace than human passion. 

Under the old regime, the master was a shepherd of the plan- 
tation flock. He had his motives, of course, but his motives 
did not destroy the fact of his persistent and devoted care which 
developed the relationship between himself and his people into 
one of love and confidence. The old relations were not broken 
without fearful throes. No one who has been through that 
nightmare cares to revive it any more. It is now past history 
and need not be revived save as it throws light upon the present 
conditions. It is a crime to revive it, save in calm, dispassion- 
ate historical temper. The result of the cataclysm was a true 
social anarchy which settled into, not social hatred, but social 
separation, distinct and clear-cut. 

During that short period between the declaration of emanci- 
pation and Reconstruction, the relations were still of the kindli- 
est and the closest. There were not lacking both men and 
women in the South who taught the negroes (as before the war) 
Christian truth and morality from the pulpit, and (now also) in 
the school-house the rudiments of learning. But the period of 
anarchy and destruction put a stop to all this. When the smoke 
and dust of the frightful period had floated away, and the un- 
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certainties had gradually been reassured, the races emerged with 
the conviction that they could not dwell together upon the footing 
of equality, social or other equality, which had been the fond 
dream of the negro race, and that there must be clear and dis- 
tinct separation. That, I maintain, was the only fact settled 
by the struggle of the period. Just what the relation would 
be, just how close the tie between the individuals would be- 
come; whether the separation would engender a kindly feeling 
and sympathy, or hate and estrangement — these questions and 
many more were not settled and are not yet settled, and perhaps 
cannot be until all the old masters and slaves have gone to their 
reward, and the younger generations of both races face one an- 
other in the glare of the modern light, untinted by the softer 
hues of the ‘‘moon before the war.”’ 

Into this modern period (time is relative, and ancient, medi- 
zeval and modern might well be applied to these periods since in 
them well nigh as much change relatively has been wrought as 
in those long periods which history makers have invented) the 
Christian South is now advancing and may not wisely go with- 
out its education any more than without its Christianity. 

‘*The Christian South.’’ A word about it. The South above 
any other section represents Anglo-Saxon America, native-born 
America. Scarcely more than a trace of foreign born is to be 
found in the Southern States. Our people are born into Amer- 
ican ideals and conditions and reflect Anglo-Saxon traditions of 
home and family. That they are Christian (after our human 
fashion and in the measure of present human ability) no one is 
better able to attest than a bishop who goes in and out among 
every class of his fellows. Should this great body of Anglo- 
Americans ever cease to be Christian, or become less Christian 
than it is, the effect upon our entire nation would be disastrous 
beyond the power of thought to conceive. That it should be- 
come more and more Christian in thought and practice is not 
only devoutly to be wished, but is inexpressibly important to 
the necessarily progressive settlement of the gravest question, 
in its deep and wide moral effects, before the mind and heart of 
the American people. The Christian youth has its relation to 
the negro on the one side and to the balance of this great nation 
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on the other. If there is any section of our country which must 
desire the peace and prosperity and happiness of our land, cer- 
tainly it should be this most American section of it. Is it too 
much to say that the ‘‘race issue’’ is more vitally intermingled 
with those essential problems whose solution affects the moral 
life and therefore the peace, prosperity and happiness of Amer- 
ica than any other one issue in social life. And the solution, if 
it is ever to be worked out at all, is going to be found through 
the Christian thought and sentiment and the labor of Christian 
men of science. 

I am one of those who believe that God is the God of nations, 
and that Jesus Christ our Lord is the light as well as the life of 
man; that no issue is settled without His guidance; that all 
issues may be settled with it. The real key to the answer of 
life’s problems without is to be found in the solved problems 
within. The real solution of the vexed and vexing issues of 
social life is, and always has been, found in the growth of men’s 
minds in the knowledge of God and of God’s laws, and of His 
methods of dealing with life. Whatever the Christian South 
may do practically, however far short of the ideal she may find 
it necessary to fall from time to time in meeting practical dif- 
ficulties, however clouded by political issues this ideal of Chris- 
tian and democratic relationship of races may be, she cannot 
blind her eyes to that which the Christ has set, the ideal of a 
Christian life which expresses itself in work, in forbearance, in 
unfailing hope. 

It is not by accident that the negro is in our midst, that An- 
glo-Saxon America of to-day has inherited the problem (greater 
than that of our fathers) of his relation to his white neighbor. 
It is not by accident that he has learned from the whites the am- 
bition to rise and the inspiration to higher life intellectual 
and moral. These are the outcome, not of accident, but of 
Divine Providence. And they constitute one of those oppor- 
tunities of national life, the issue of which is the Nation’s 
judgment. The more I study the great problem the less able 
am I to see the end of its progressive solution. Only a few 
things seem to me to stand out clearly and distinctly above the 
dust clouds. 
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First, That the negro is capable of development to a point 
whose limit I have not yet discovered. 

Second, That the vast majority are still children intellectual- 
ly and little short of savage morally. 

Third, That the relation between the races at present, how- 
ever theoretically estranged, is yet practically and very largely 
kindly, cordial, and often affectionate — only really disturbed by 
the astonishingly small class of brutes whose diabolical conduct 
acts as fire to combustibles. 

Fourth, That whatever the future may have in store, the 
present has the grave duty of making better the generation with 
which it has to deal, and the certain result of aiding the future 
solution through the training of more enlightened and moral 
and responsible characters who will grapple with the problem. 
No one will be hardy enough to maintain that ignorance is as 
wise as enlightenment, or that the one is as safe as the 
other. 

Fifth, That no solution of difficulties growing out of the re- 
lations of two races is going to be permanent and satisfactory 
unless both races have made contributions to it. For no arbi- 
trary solution, imposed from without, is either apt to be right, 
or likely to be tolerated for long. 

This brings me to the final consideration for which all that I 
have said has been preparing — the education of the negro. The 
only right way to help a race, or an individual (unless he be an 
invalid or an imbecile), is to help him help himself, and this, in 
its wide sense, is education. Education does not mean Latin 
and Greek and mathematics and literature; it does not mean 
one or all of these things necessarily; it means one or all of 
these in the measure in which they are found useful or necessary 
to the edification of him who is being fitted for his life’s work. 
It is conceivable that it may mean none of these things in the 
education of some exceptional being. But to train the mind to 
- right uses of its powers, that it may do its duty in discrimina- 
ting absorption of what life and experience offer to it, rejecting 
the meretricious and assimilating and incorporating the merito- 
rious into its life, and thus to edify the character — this is the 
business of education. The success, of course, depends largely 
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upon the discriminating ability of the teacher, who studies his 
pupil as closely as he does the subjects to be imparted. 

I say of this education, of this helping the negro to help him- 
self, that it is the duty of the Christian South (which she has 
been fulfilling right nobly, too), that it is necessary to the wel- 
fare of our land, to the better development of both races, and to 
their more peaceful relations. Do not misunderstand me; I do 
not propose education as the solution, and the only solution, of 
the great problem. I propose it as an auxiliary force in its so- 
lution incalculably strong. I propose it as the divine power 
which is instinct with the religion which God gave to his people 
in the olden time, and which He immeasurably enlarged in Je- 
sus Christ our Lord, by which He would lead His people out of 
darkness into light. Religion is in a real sense education, in 
my thought of it; it presupposes it and requires it as a neces- 
sary corollary. And the religion of the Christ, Who is the light 
of men, is unthinkable without the divine illumination of all 
God’s mysteries, natural and spiritual, human and divine, earth- 
ly and heavenly. 

Of all the races with whom we come in contact, the negro 
certainly does not need less than others this education which is 
to take account of all his faculties, and both of his natures, the 
natural and the spiritual. The fact that he lives in the midst of 
enlightenment dooms him the more surely to deterioration un- 
less his faculties be trained. And who can doubt but that his 
deterioration must drag down the great body of those who are in 
closest relation to him? 

I have entered into such detail as time will permit in my 
thought about education, because the further question is in 
mind: if this be the education needed to meet conditions, who is 
to provide it? It is easily conceivable that the time will come 
when the development of the choicest spirits among the negroes 
will provide the prophets of both religion and enlightenment to 
their race. But I do not believe that any one who knows the 
race in its present stage of development would venture to say 
that it is wise to leave it entirely to its own leadership in any 
department of life. I would not detract one iota from the dis- 
tinction (which I rejoice in) which any of the great negro lead- 
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ers have achieved, but, in my judgment, the negroes are not yet 
ready to emancipate themselves wholly from white guidance and 
white leadership. The ideal educational work among the race is 
being done more largely by schools which are under white man- 
agement and instruction than by those under the control of ne- 
groes alone. I am not prepared to say whether or not the work at 
Tuskegee, for example, is to be compared with that of Hampton, 
for I do not know enough about it. But there is another and 
perhaps a deeper reason for my contention for white supervision 
of negro education. The negro’s life must be lived among the 
whites. The adjustments of life are not always easy to be made. 
The estrangements would be intolerable if they became extreme 
to the point of hatred. And, however the better and more cul- 
tured class of negroes would express it to themselves, some sim- 
ilar thought is in their minds when they, too, many of them, 
are anxious that the separation of the races shall not extend to 
the point of all loss of contact with white teacher or preacher. 

The sentiment and practice upon this point differ widely in 
different States of the South, and in different communities of 
the same State. In my native State, South Carolina, there are 
not a few South Carolina women and men teaching the negroes 
in parochial schools and preaching to them as their beloved 
teachers and pastors. In my adopted State, which I love more 
and more as the days go by, I do not know a single case of a 
native white woman teaching negro children, though there are 
not a few of our men who preach to them. 

In this great Mississippi valley, teeming with negroes, we 
need the help of our white people. If I were able to establish 
what I consider the ideal school to meet our conditions in the 
valley of this great river, this is what I would have. A rural in- 
dustrial plant, with perhaps a clergyman of practical abilities, 
or certainly a devoutly religious layman, at its head; with the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, the Sermon 
on the Mount, as necessary parts of the curriculum, just as 
necessary as spelling or plowing; with morality as the founda- 
tion of everything; an institution segregated from town tempta- 
tion, where discipline could be firmly, rigidly and kindly en- 
forced; where the arts of nature could be taught and God in His 
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nature studied, known and loved; where the race would be 
taught that race integrity is obedience to God’s own creation 
and appointment, and race intercourse, kindly and cordial, is 
not race equality; that indeed ‘‘race equality,’’ the very expres- 
sion, is an anachronism belonging to a medizval period of Re- 
construction history, which is gone long ago to its reckoning; 
that there is no use of such expressions as race equality as be- 
tween white and black any more than between white and yellow. 
They are simply two races living in the same territory and try- 
ing to beas helpful to one another as possible and trying to work 
out God’s great problem as best they can. The races of men 
are equally the great God’s children, and their destiny is in His 
hands. The purpose of race distinction is known only to Him. 
Much, no doubt, can be learned of His purpose through the re- 
search of consecrated Christian men of scientific mind working 
in union, and above all, working in true scientific spirit to dis- 
cover God’s purpose for His creation. No other spirit will re- 
veal the truth concerning this great question. 

You have, of course, recognized that I have not attempted a 
scientific discussion, but have rather avoided it. I have had but 
one purpose in mind. I am speaking for the most part to teach- 
ers who have a ministry in life as clearly defined as my own, and 
shall I not add a most sacred ministry: as preacher, teacher, 
minister, I solemnly call you, my brothers, to attention to a 
great problem, to its vital interest to the world, to your part 
in its solution. Its deeper study can only be made by the 
specialist. Generalizations about it are generally erroneous and 
often harmful. I venture to hope that year by year the popular 
discussion of the subject may not be abandoned, but that special 
and scientific study may be made of the race issue in all its 
bearings. 

THEODORE DuBose BRarTTon. 


Jackson, Mississippi. 




















COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND THE 
SOUTHERN STATES* 


I, 


In any form of monarchy the primary object of education has 
been to make good, intelligent, loyal subjects. In a democracy, 
such as ours, the primary object of education is to make good, 
intelligent, loyal sovereigns. We are admittedly making ‘‘the 
most stupendous experiment in government’’ that the world has 
ever seen. We are making of every man a citizen, clothing him 
with the power to make and to administer the laws of a great 
nation, and to direct and control all the forces and resources of 
our institutional life. To cope successfully with so gigantic a 
problem requires intelligence and training of the highest order 
known to men. If our government is to endure, if it is to 
achieve that eminence among the powers of the earth to which 
we pledge our faith, it must secure to itself an intelligent, pros- 
perous, and orderly citizenship. Intelligence and virtue lie at 
the very foundation of any people’s greatness; intelligent and 
virtuous citizens are a State’s fundamental asset, and the State 
which has the largest percentage of illiteracy has relatively the 
smallest percentage of effective citizens. 

It would be exceedingly difficult to reduce the virtues of any 
two peoples to a common denominator, and no less difficult to 
do so with the native intelligence of any two peoples, but it is 
not difficult to measure the illiteracy of any people, to discover 
if it can be reduced or removed, and to realize the results of its 
removal. Let us look at our illiteracy and analyze it. Coming 
from the South, I ask the attention of the South, where we have 





* The increased interest in this subject leads us to add two further papers 
to its discussion already offered in the January SEWANEE REVIEW by Mr. 
George F. Milton, editor of the Knoxville, Tenn., Sentinel. These papers 
are respectively by the Professor of Secondary Education in the University 
of South Carolina, read before the National Conference for Charities and 
Corrections May 10, in Richmond, Va.,and by the editor of the Mobile, Ala., 
Register, read before the Conference for Education in the South April 24, 
in Memphis, Tenn, These problems are not confined to any locality, but 
apply to all the States —-THE EDITOR. 
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persistently refused to enact compulsory attendance laws as 
have been enacted by practically every other State in the 
Union, and by the majority of the leading culture lands of the 
world. These other States and countries have had their com- 
pulsory laws long enough to test their efficiency and their value. 
Let us compare results, confining ourselves to that part of our 
population which furnishes the safest standard —the native 


whites. 
TaB_E A — Native white illiterates over tenfyears of age: 


North Atlantic Division, all under compulsory laws.......... 1.6 per cent. 
North Central Division, all under compulsory laws........... 2.3 per cent. 
Western Division, all under compulsory laws................. 2.7 per cent. 


South Atlantic Division, all but three without compulsory laws.11.4 per cent." 
South Central Division, nearly all without compulsory laws....11.2 per cent. 
Southern States alone, all without compulsory laws, 959,790, or 12.4 per cent. 

TasLe B— Showing the rank of each Southern State in the 
percentage of illiteracy of native whites ten years of age and 


over: 


Texas (highest in rank) .... 35th Memtecky ..sicccccsccssces 43rd 
I 0.06 cce0csen ges 37th South Carolina........... 44th 
Gs a wtbarcws wes ss véen WE TURBINE ooo 50s caccnes 46th 
., ___ OPerrerrrrerrrirer 4oth SEE 8.54 dnb seve stent 47th 
coe vodntted dont 4ist BIER ice wines cdussect 48th 
AEE F 42nd North Carolina........... 49th 


TaB_e C — Native whites of voting age: 


Benet AEs TDG... 00 ccadvsesccesccsccens 2.1 per cent. 
SO AEE. BOOUUINMR 000 o0ss cscs ccvegececssscvsys 3-5 per cent. 
ED MN 6 bse Sees ncedeses ccs sacensevedannt 2.8 per cent. 
South Atlantic Diwielom. ... 2... cscsccccccccccccscens 12.2 per cent. 
SY CIEE BIOTIN «50 000 icn 0d ods bds0 ceed cede beed 11.5 per cent. 
Southern States alone, 307,236 persons, or............ 12.2 per cent. 
ED 5 60 Kcctscrdeesueuce Here cee 6oes 4-7 per cent. 
England (male and female adults) ..................- 3.0 per cent. 
Scotland (male and female adults).................. 2.4 per oent. 
German Empire (male adults)...............20++e005 -5 per cent. 


These figures can have but one meaning — that compulsory 
education reduces illiteracy, and that the South sorely needs to 





1In 1907 North Carolina passed a local option compulsory law. So far it 
is effective in only a few small areas, and has not had time to show results. 
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have her illiteracy reduced. No sound-thinking man would for 
a moment claim that education, in the common acceptation of 
that term, is a panacea for political and social ills, nor can it be 
said that an illiterate man is necessarily not a good citizen. 
But in a democracy where manhood suffrage prevails, institu- 
tional life must suffer when twelve per cent of the voting popu- 
lation is unable to read even the names printed upon the ballots 
which they are supposed to cast intelligently for the govern- 
ment of the State. Ignorance stands for narrowness, bigotry, 
selfishness, and stagnation; intelligence stands for liberty, lib- 
erality, tolerance, sympathy, and growth. 

The claim is repeatedly made that the younger generation of 
whites in the South is going to school. That is not true. Sta- 
tistics show that in 1900 the South Atlantic States had 2,472,895 
white children between the ages of five and twenty years. The 
school attendance for the same year shows 1,176,976 white chil- 
dren in school, or more children out of school than were in 
school. Of course, allowance must be made for a considerable 
number between five and six, not entitled to enter the public 
schools. The same statistics show that the Southern States 
had 262,590 native white illiterates between the ages of ten and 
nineteen, Virginia alone contributing 23,108, while Ohio had 
but 4,083, and Minnesota but 242. 

The opponents of compulsory education tell us that our people 
will send their children to school without being compelled to do 
so, if they are only shown their duty and their obligation to 
their children. For nearly twenty years our ablest and safest 
leaders, men and women, have been tireless in their efforts to 
get the children of the South into the schools. Yet more than 
twenty-five per cent of the native white children between ten 
and fourteen, that crucial age, are not in school at all. 

I know that there are among us many who contend that the 
educational conditions in the South are subjects for congratula- 
tion. I yield to no one in the matter of pride over what the 
South has done in the past forty years. To me it is a source of 
constant delight to see and hear the many reports of excellent 
educational progress in the Southern States. Increased taxa- 
tion for schools, new buildings, large equipment, longer school 
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terms, and better paid teachers occupy enviable places in all 
these pictures. But how many of these reports dare to mention 
a substantial decrease in illiteracy? Increased enrollment and 
increased attendance do not necessarily prove decreased illiter- 
acy. The increased enrollment and the increased attendance do 
not always keep pace with the increase in population. The 
truth is that in some of the Southern States the total white illit- 
eracy has remained practically unchanged for thirty years. Of 
what value are all your taxes, and your elegant school buildings, 
and your improved schools, to your thousands of boys and girls 
who never enter a school? 

Southern people, are we willing to permit twenty-five per cent 
of our young white boys and girls to grow up in the bondage of 
illiteracy? Can we afford to thrust 262,590 illiterate white boys 
and girls at the age of sixteen out into 2 world enriched by the 
progress in the arts and sciences reaching back over a century 
itself rich in discoveries and inventions? How can we expect 
them to win with untrained hands and vagrant minds? Poverty 
and stress of war can no longer be urged as a palliative for the 
illiteracy of the children who ought to be in school to-day. Many 
of these children are the descendants of Walter Page’s forgotten 
men. They became the neglected mass; and the neglected mass 
has in turn become the indifferent mass. When any consider- 
able number of people in a State become indifferent to the 
intellectual, and moral, and social conditions of themselves and 
their offspring, the situation becomes alarming, for illiteracy, 
like every other evil, tends toward perpetuating itself. 

Has the State the right to compel a child to go to school? 
What is the answer to this question? Years ago we accepted, 
without much question, the doctrine that popular education is 
necessary to the growth and permanence of our republican insti- 
tutions. Since all classes of our heterogeneous society are 
active factors, the State maintains schools for all the children of 
all the people. The schools exist primarily for the benefit of 
the State, rather than for the benefit of the individual. The 
State seeks to make every citizen intelligent and serviceable. 
The State compels the rich man to pay taxes to support the 
schools, not because he owes the poor man an education but be- 
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cause the State needs the intelligent services of that child. The 
schools are democratized by compelling the rich and the poor 
alike to pay taxes according to their ability for something neces- 
sary to all. 

When the State has provided schools for all the children, it 
has performed only a part of its duty. Ifa school tax is justifi- 
able on the ground that popular education is a necessity, it fol- 
lows that compulsory attendance by the State is also justifiable. 
The State has no right to levy and collect taxes for a specific 
purpose, then permit that purpose to be defeated at the hand of 
indifferent or selfish parents. In this connection we hear much 
about the sacred rights and personal privileges of the parent 
who neglects or refuses to send his child to school. No one re- 
regrets more than I do the tendency to shift from the home the 
functions which properly belong there. One of those functions 
is to train the children for their duties and responsibilities in 
the social organism. Society itself is imperiled whenever its 
members are unfitted. One of the essentials of fitness is what 
we call education. Therefore, whenever the home refuses or 
neglects to prepare the child for society, it is not only the privi- 
lege but the duty of the State to see that the child is fitted for 
his part. Argument against the right of the State to senda 
child to school is specious and superficial. Those who make 
such argument would not for one moment deny the right of the 
State to compel the parent to feed and clothe his child, or to 
compel him to fight for his country, and to shoot him if he de- 
serted. The State has the right to carry the law-breaking child 
to the reformatory or to the jail to protect society. Has not 
the State as much right to carry the child to the school house 
to save him from the reformatory or the jail, and to train him to 
benefit society? Those who deny the right of the State to com- 
pel the parent to send his child to school are too frequently the 
offending parents themselves, or those who fear unpopularity at 
the hands of the voting mob. 

When the State compels the parent to send his child to school, 
it is simply compelling the parent to put the child in posses- 
sion of his own rightful inheritance. In a narrow sense that in- 
heritance is his right to the benefit of what the State has col- 
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lected and set apart for him; a wider and truer sense it means 
his opportunity to make of himself all that his God-given abili- 
ties will permit him to become; in a still wider sense it is his 
becoming fitted to take his place in the State to perform the sa- 
cred duties of an intelligent citizen in the broadest meaning of 
that term. 

Objection is often made that compulsory attendance would 
work hardships in the homes of the poor. Is it not a fact that 
the poor child is the very one who most needs the aid of the 
State to bring him into possession of his own? He it is who 
must soon face the complexities of modern life and the insistent 
demands of citizenship with none of the advantages common to 
birth or wealth. He is the very one whom the State ought to 
help, because he himself is helpless. The child of the poor 
must work, and it is right that he should work, but it is neither 
right nor humane that he should be forever denied his share in 
his inheritance in order to be made a bread-winner for a lazy, 
selfish, unfeeling father, as is so frequently the case. 

Over and over we are told that compulsory laws could not be 
successfully enforced. Tomy mind that is begging the ques- 
tion. Why not the same skepticism about the enforcement of 
any other law? The opponents insist that a compulsory law 
could not be enforced, because the people are not ready for such 
alaw. Would there be any use for this law, or any other law 
if all the people were ready and waiting to obey it? Laws are 
enacted to compel men to do that which they ought to do but 
will not do voluntarily. Tens of thousands of people in America 
are not obeying the Ten Commandments. Are we to justify 
this disobedience on the ground that the people are not quite 
ready for the Decalogue? Or is the Decalogue a piece of un- 
wise and premature legislation, because some of us do not obey 
it? Will any law enforce itself? Will any law be enforced until 
an honest effort has been made todo so? And what is meant 
by successful enforcement? Can the enforcement of a law be 
called unsuccessful so long as it is violated by anyone? In every 
civilized land there is law against homicide. There are many 
violations of that law. Shall we say that the law is not a suc- 
cess? Shall we repeal the law until violations of it cease? 
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It is further argued that a child forced to attend school will 
derive but little benefit from the school. Those who argue thus 
forget that the compulsion is not in bringing to school the un- 
willing child, but in forcing an indifferent, selfish, heartless 
parent to let his child go to school. 

Another contention is that compulsory laws could not be en- 
forced without truant officers, and that such officers must be paid 
out of the school funds. I at once admit the necessity of the 
truant officer, and that he must be paid. The city of Richmond 
would no doubt save thousands of dollars every year in the way 
of salaries, if it would dismiss its policemen, its constables, and 
its detectives. But these officers are necessary to perform for the 
people services more valuable than the amount of their salaries. 
So it is with the truant officer. 

In some sections of the South serious objection is made to 
compulsory attendance by sincere but shortsighted people on the 
ground that a compulsory law would enforce an increased atten- 
dance of the negro children as well as the white children. Such 
objection has in it several elements of weakness. Those who 
offer the negro as an objection overlook the fact that the negro 
parent needs such a law less than the white parent needs it. Be 
it said to our shame that the negro is sending his child to school 
with an eagerness than challenges our admiration. Considering 
the negro’s opportunity he is sending his child to school well, 
and throughout the South the percentage of illiteracy among the 
negroes is decreasing more rapidly than among the whites. 

The weakness of the main argument against compulsory at- 
tendance on account of the negro is truly pathetic. Is it wise 
or expedient to permit thousands of our white boys and girls to 
grow up in ignorance, lest in forcing them to school we should 
awaken the aspirations of the negro child? Shall we remain 
ignorant in order to encourage him to remain ignorant? Is it 
better for white and black to remain ignorant than to have white 
and black made intelligent? The only logical conclusion to such 
argument is that an ignorant white man can compete success- 
fully with an ignorant negro, but that an educated white man 
can not compete with an educated negro. Then what becomes 
of our boasted superiority of the white man? Has the white man 
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so nearly reached the zenith of his possibilities that further edu- 
cation will not keep him well in advance of the ambitious negro? 
But we are reminded that the increased attendance of the negro 
means additional weight to the present white man’s burden. I 
freely admit this; but it must be remembered that ignorance is 
the heaviest burden which the whites of the South have borne 
during the past forty years. I know only too well what that 
burden is to-day; but our very existence is wrapped up in this 
question. No matter how great was the blunder, to him and to 
us, in making the negro a citizen without one day’s prepara- 
tion, no matter how inferior a citizen he has been in the past, 
no matter how unsatisfactory have been the results of his school- 
ing, wisdom and prudence bid us look resolutely toward the fu- 
ture, and to improve upon the past. 

Not only is it the duty of the State to maintain schools for the 
children, and to require them to attend the schools, but it is the 
imperative duty of the State to provide the right kind of schools, 
and the right kind of education. Ideal schools and bonuses 
offered for good attendance will never, in my opinion, make a 
school system so alluring as to bring into the schools the chil- 
dren of grasping, heartless parents. The children of such 
parents are in bondage — the bondage of ignorance, and indif- 
ference, and greed, and stifling cupidity. Yet it is perfectly rea- 
sonable to say that our schools would be better attended if they 
were more efficient. By efficiency I mean adaptation to the ac- 
tual needs of the pupils. The schools of the people, especially 
above the primary grades, are the schools of the middle ages, 
and need reconstruction, readjustment, and rearticulation, to 
meet the demands of the twentieth century conditions and ideals. 

Perhaps the greatest defect in our schools is their failure to 
inculcate a taste and appreciation for work. To me it is no 
wonder that the ignorant laboring man who refuses to send his 
child to school claims that he prefers to teach his child to work, 
because his child must work when he leaves school. That man 
feels that his child would not have instilled into him any love 


for toil. 
Men of the South, it is high time to end our specious argu- 


ments, to quit our scholastic quibbling, and throw aside our 
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political sophistries. We know the facts, we know the situa- 
tion, we ought to know our duty. 
WituiAM H. Hann. 
The University of South Carolina, Columbia. 


II. 

Education is the surest remedy for those conditions existing 
in the South that are obstacles to our social and material prog- 
ress. 

If ignorance stands in the way of the creation of a sound pub- 
lic sentiment and moral and industrial progress, it is our duty 
to banish it. Yet it is a fact that a considerable proportion of 
the children of school age do not go to school. This is our 
problem: Ignorance on the one hand and inadequate effort on 
the other. If a considerable proportion of the young of our 
country do not go to school, and reach man’s estate without 
knowing how to read and write, we have a continuing basis of 
illiteracy; and this problem that now confronts us will merely be 
pushed along to the next generation, unsolved. 

We must have compulsory education — the only means where- 
by the South can be saved from illiteracy. 

We all agree in this opinion, and some here to-day will speak 
with enthusiasm of it, as not only desirable but at command. 
We must, however, face the difficulties. I think we gain noth- 
ing by avoiding them, but rather retard progress. I stand here, 
therefore, asking you to look the matter in the face and say 
whether or to what extent we may have compulsory education in 
the South. 

Some who are unacquainted with the conditions think that all 
that is necessary is to build the schools and pass the laws, and 
then we will have compulsory education. The little question of 
paying for the improvements is passed as trivial. Nevertheless, 
it is a serious question in the South, where a notable portion of 
the population is not self-supporting in an educational way, and 
has to be supported by the other portion that has already its own 
children to look after. 

Take the county of Dallas, in my own State of Alabama, as 
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an example. According to the Census of 1900 there were less 
than 10,000 white inhabitants in that county, and 45,000 blacks. 
This, with compulsory education, means that some 4,000 white 
adults must not only educate their own children, but the chil- 
dren of some 15,000 adult blacks. The burden would be heavier 
than those few white citizens could bear, even were they willing 
to undertake it. 

Then as to Alabama. There were in Alabama, as per this 
1900 Census, 733,000 children of school age, from five to twenty 
years; 394,000 white and 338,000 blacks. Now, as seven years 
is the usual school life of children, the possible enrollment would 
be 370,000. The number of children who attended school in 
1900 is recorded as 161,000 whites and 78,000 colored, total 
240,000, or fifty-five per cent, leaving forty-five per cent attend- 
ing no school and growing up in ignorance. 

This was the situation in 1900, and there has been steady 
progress since that date in increasing educational facilities, and 
in increasing general interest in the schools. The formation of 
School Improvement Associations, the holding of elections to 
vote special taxes in support of the schools, and the Acts of the 
Legislature appropriating for high schools and for primary and 
other schools, have caused people to think more about education 
and this has brought about increased attendance. There has 
also been an increase of population. It is probable that a larger 
proportion than fifty-five per cent now attends the schools; and 
we hazard little in saying that sixty per cent does so attend. 

Coming to the practical question, we note that Alabama has in 
recent years shown much interest in education and has greatly 
increased her appropriation for public schools. Directly, the 
State has appropriated $1,500,000 for public schools, and this 
does not include what is derived from the special tax levied in 
forty-seven counties, or the aid given by municipalities. The 
total is in the neighborhood of $2,000,000. Now, if $2,000,000 
pays for the schooling of between fifty and sixty per cent of the 
school population, we see that at least twice that amount, or 
$4,000,000 will be needed to provide schools and teachers for the 
whole population. State Superintendent Gunnels recently 
boasted of what Alabama was doing for education, and it is a 
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plain inference that, in the opinion of this well-informed public 
servant, Alabama is doing much and is making a highly credit- 
able effort. May we expect the people of the State to do twice 
as much? We donot say that they cannot do it, but will they do it? 

It appears to be largely a question of educating the public to 
the accomplishment of an ideal, and it is for this sort of work 
we are here, hoping to create in some measure a public senti- 
ment in favor of increased appropriation, more schools, and bet- 
ter facilities for obtaining education in the South. 

There are other difficulties also, such as inadequate road sys- 
tem, indisposition of the blacks to put their children in school 
when the children are needed in the fields —a strong sentiment 
on their part against compulsory education would have to be 
overcome. 

This subject was given attention and thorough discussion last 
December in a meeting of State Superintendents and other edu- 
cators in Atlanta, Ga., under the auspices of the Southern Edu- 
cation Board, but no conclusion was reached other than the 
adoption of a resolution as to compulsory attendance, reading: 
“Increased attendance by urging the importance of education, 
and, also, by conservative legal requirement in such communi- 
ties as are prepared for this.’’ P 

In the meantime, what is to be done besides the creation of 
public sentiment? The most valuable suggestion has come from 
Florida, where a plan is in force, extending the school term for 
two months in all schools that show eighty per cent and over of 
attendance. Some five hundred schools have earned this reward, 
and the additional expense to the State is but $60,000 per an- 
num. This is the nearest approach in a Southern State to com- 
pulsory attendance — it is not compulsory at all, of course, but 
induced attendance. It does not force the children into the 
schools, it leads them; and that is what we can all do. We have 
not the money as yet to require all to attend school, but we can 
lead them more and more, until there will be so many inside 
that we can afford to provide compulsory attendance for the 
small remainder. I earnestly hope that this may be accom- 


plished soon. 
Erwin CRAIGHEAD. 


Mobile, Alabama. 














THE FIRST AMERICAN SATIRIST 


Who cracked the first joke in America? The early records 
do not state. Weare not even quite sure as to the first Ameri- 
can who tried to be funny on paper. Of course, some of the 
very earliest colonists in both Virginia and New England wrote 
humorous and sarcastic accounts back home, and the ludicrous 
situations portrayed in these are not lost upon us of a later date. 
One might call to mind John Pory of the Jamestown settle- 
ment, whose letters to the ‘‘home folks’’ were quaintly witty; 
Francis Higginson, sturdy old New Englander, in his ‘‘True 
Relation’ (1629) and his ‘‘New England Plantations’’ (1629), 
sometimes came dangerously near joking; and some students of 
American literature would say that William Wood of Massachu- 
setts, by his sprightly ‘‘New England Prospect’’ (1634), deserves 
the place as first of the numerous ‘‘fathers of American humor.’’ 
But the first man to do it with malice aforethought and with the 
intention of publishing also, seems to have been the New Eng- 
land preacher, Nathaniel Ward (1578-1652). 

This first of our American satirists was no mere laughing fool. 
Few men of those grave and stubborn colonial days had 
received a better mental training for civil and theological strife, 
and few had held themselves more persistently to an uncomfort- 
ably stormy career. Your true Puritan fought sin and every- 
thing else in the neighborhood, and Nathaniel Ward was not an 
exception. He graduated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
and old Bishop Fuller has spoken of him as one of the most 
learned writers in the ancient institution. But his was a knowl- 
edge far wider than the range of books. He had travelled the 
nations of Europe and had conversed with their leaders; he had 
attended the lectures of that daring theologian, Paraeus of Hei- 
delberg; he was a good friend of Francis Bacon; and he had 
been so intimate with royalty that he had held in his arms the 
infant Prince Rupert, the swaggering cavalier of Cromwell’s 
day. 

For some years Ward had been a lawyer, and if the trend of 
the times had not been toward religious discussions, his subtle 
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reasoning power might have made him one of the greatest jurists 
of the century. But the question ‘‘What think ye of Christ?’’ 
was on every man’s lips, and Ward felt called upon, like many 
another brilliant intellect of that stern era, to explain the Higher 
Law: For ten years he fervently ‘‘wagged his pow in a pulpit’’ 
— ten stormy years harassed by the watchful eye of that Church- 
men’s terror, Bishop Laud, who sent innumerable bits of advice 
and innumerable warnings to the little rectory at Stondon Massey 
in Essex — for the future pioneer of American satire was a 
trifle too original in his theological views to suit the theologically 
petrified old bishop, and the tenor of their way was not always 
that of brotherly love. 

At length the crisis came. In 1633 the bishop summoned the 
rector, bitterly rebuked him for having anti-Christ theories, 
silenced him (technically but not actually), and excommunicated 
him for non-conformity. Naturally Ward looked to the hills of 
Massachusetts whence came his help; everybody who dissented 
in those days did that. And so it happened that early in 1634 
Nathaniel Ward, preacher, satirist, and ‘‘pig-headed”’ citizen, 
took charge of the little church at Aggawam (now Ipswich), 
Massachusetts, and began to impress upon the people of the 
commonwealth the fact that something in the nature of a human 
firebrand had fallen in their midst. His friends called it godly 
zeal; but his enemies designated it plain pigheadedness. Per- 
haps it was both. 

We may not enter into a detailed account of his varied activi- 
ties; he seemed to have a hand in everything. History tell us, 
for one thing, that he helped John Cotton and other Puritan 
leaders draw up that strange code of laws with the misleading 
title of ‘‘Body of Liberties.’’ This decidedly unhumorous deed 
was done in 1641, but five years later he wrote, doubtless as a 
recompense, the first American book of humor, the ‘‘Simple 
Cobbler of Aggawam,’’ a work showing how badly, according to 
the cobbler’s views, the world was theologically and socially out 
of joint. Other books he composed, but as they deal extensively 
in promises of volcanic landscapes in the next world, they cannot 
with propriety be called funny. Ward returned to England in 
1647, and there in 1652 was gathered to his fathers, several of 
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whom were preachers, and therefore doubtless missed entirely the 
scenery just mentioned or else caught but distant glimpses of it 
from the windows of the Heaven-bound observation car. 

This ‘‘Simple Cobbler’’ is a most sarcastic fellow. It turns 
out that he has been ‘‘a solitary widower almost twelve years,”’ 
and perhaps that explains some of his bitter jokes. He is es- 
pecially biting when discussing the fashions affected by ladies o. 
the early seventeenth century: 

‘Should I not keep promise in speaking a little to women’s 
fashions, they would take it unkindly — I was loath to pester bet- 
ter matter with such stuff; I rather thought it meet to let them 
stand by themselves, like the gua genus in the grammar, being 
deficients or redundants, not to be brought under any rule: I 
shall therefore make bold for this once, to borrow a little of their 
loose-tongued Liberty, and misspend a word or two upon their 
long-waisted, but short-skirted Patience... . .. 


Gray Gravity itself can well beteem 

That Language be adapted to the theme. 
He that to Parrots speakes, must parrotise ; 
He that instructs a Fool, may act th’ unwise. 


**It is known more than enough that I am neither Niggard, nor 
Cynic, to the due bravery of the true gentry. I honor the 
woman that can honor herself with her attire; a good text always 
deserves a fair margin; I am not much offended if I see a trim 
fur trimmer than she that wears it. In a word, whatever Chris- 
tianity or Civility will allow, I can afford with London measure; 
but when I hear a nugiferous gentledame inquire what dress the 
Queen is in this week: what the nudiustertian fashion of the 
Court; with egg [desire] to be in it in all haste, whatever it 
be; I look at her as the very gizzard of a trifle, the product of 
a quarter of a cipher, the epitome of Nothing, fitter to be 
kicked, if she were a kickable substance, than either honored or 
humored.’’ 

It is evident that, besides being a widower, friend Ward must 
have been a dyspeptic. The world is out of joint, and woman 
has had a large share in this anatomical catastrophe. There are 
in her certain traits that the sarcastic Puritan cannot at all com- 
prehend. 
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‘**To speak moderately,’’ says he, ‘‘I truly confess it is beyond 
the ken of my understanding to conceive how those women 
should have any true grace or valuable virtue, that have so little 
wit, as to disfigure themselves with such exotic garbs, as not 
only dismantles their native lovely lustre, but transclouts them 
into gant bar-geese, ill-shapen, shotten shell-fish, Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, or at the best into French flurts of the pastery, which 
a proper English woman should scorn with her heels. It is no 
marvel they wear drailes on the hinder part of their heads, hav- 
ing nothing as it seems in the fore part but a few squirrels’ 
brains to help them frisk from one ill-favored fashion to another. 
. . . . I can make myself sick at any time with comparing the 
dazzling splendor wherewith our gentlewomen were embellished 
in some former habits, with the gut-foundered goosedom where- 
with they are now surcingled and debauched. We have about 
five or six of them in our Colony; if I see any of them acciden- 
tally, I cannot cleanse my fancy of them for a month after... . 
Methinks it should break the hearts of Englishmen to see so 
many goodly English women imprisoned in French cages peer- 
ing out of their hood-holes for some men of mercy to help them 
with a little wit, and nobody relieves them.’’ 

Now and again Ward’s emotions become too fervid for prose: 
he bursts into poetry: 


The world is full of care, much like unto a bubble, 
Women and care, and care and Women, 
And Women and care and trouble. 


Thus the ‘‘cobbler’’ proceeds, lashing the foibles of his day 
and oftentimes speaking with a Franklin-like bluntness and com- 
monsense. In fact, there is considerable resemblance between 
Ward’s ideas and expressions and those of Poor Richard. While 
paying his respects to the ladies and their fashions he does not 
forget the tailors. He fears for these knights of the needle: 

**It is a more common than convenient saying that nine tailors 
make a man; it were well if nineteen could make a woman to her 
mind. If tailors were men indeed, well furnished but with 
mere moral principles, they would disdain to be led about like 
Apes, by such mimic Marmosets. It is a most unworthy thing 
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for men that have bones in them, to spend their lives in making 
fiddle cases for futilous women’s fancies: which are the very 
pettitoes of infirmity, the giblets of perquisquilian toys... . . 
It is no little labor to be continually putting up English women 
into outlandish casks; who if they be not shifted anew once in 
a few months, grow too sour for their husbands. What this 
trade will answer for themselves when God shall take measure 
of tailors’ consciences is beyond my skill to imagine. . . . . He 
that makes coats for the moon, had need take measure every 
noon; and he that makes for women, as often, to keep them from 
lunacy.”’ 

I quote thus freely from Ward’s opinion on women, not to 
arouse the ire of the female perambulating fashion plates of to- 
day, but simply to show that the stern Pilgrim fathers did, after 
all, have some sort of humor, even if a grim sort. Our histories 
so often leave the impression that the Puritan was merely a 
funereal creature, the deadly enemy of mince-pie and plum-pud- 
ding, that it is well to refer to the ancient writings now and then 
and see for ourselves that they dared to smile, and that right 
often. 

Many were the faults and human weaknesses attacked by this 
first of American satirists. Indeed, he seemed to look upon 
himself as divinely appointed scolder plenipotentiary to the 
world at large. Hear a few complimentary remarks concerning 
the Hibernians: 

“These Irish, anciently called Anthropophagi (man-eaters), 
have a tradition among them, that when the Devil showed our 
Saviour all the Kingdoms of the Earth and their glory, that he 
would not show him Ireland, but reserved it for himself; it is 
probably true, for he hath kept it ever since for his own pecu- 
liar; the old Fox foresaw it would eclipse the glory of all the 
rest. . . . They are the very offal of men, dregs of mankind, 
reproach of Christendom, the bots that crawl on the beasts’ 
tail.’’ 

We must not think that Nathaniel Ward was a satirist and 
nothing else. Often he turned from his scoffing and sarcasm to 
call down the curse of God upon England’s enemies and to speak 
with heartfelt earnestness of the folly and sin about him. Satire 
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and humor have ever been a mighty weapon in the political, social 
and general reform movements of America, and this first Amer- 
ican book of wit is no exception. Running through four editions 
within the first year of its existence and arousing the men of two 
lands to a determined frame of mind, its value in its own day 
cannot be doubted, and even yet ‘‘it is a tremendous partisan 
pamphlet, intensely vital, .. . . full of fire, wit, whim, elo- 
quence, sarcasm, invective, patriotism, bigotry.’’ The scolding, 
rabid ‘‘Simple Cobbler’’ was violently in earnest; the day of 
judgment was at hand. Hear his first sentence: ‘‘Either I am 
in an apoplexy, or that man is in a lethargy, who doth not now 
sensibly feel God shaking the heavens over his head and the 
earth under his feet.’’ He saw political ruin threatening Eng- 
land, insanity hovering over every woman, and heresy stalking 
into every church. Beware, cried he, beware of false prophets! 
‘*He usually hears best in their meetings, that stops his ears 
closest; he opens his mouth to the best purpose that keeps it 
shut; and he doeth best of all that declines their company as 
wisely as he may... . . Here I hold myself bound to set upa 
beacon to give warning of a new-sprung sect of phrantastics, 
which would persuade themsevles and others that they have dis- 
covered the Nor-West passage to Heaven.’’ 

Certainly our first satirist was a worshipper of sincerity. His 
heart was in his book, and he spoke straight from that heart; 
his words need no interpreter. Of course, his learning got the 
better of him at times, but that was a common fault among the 
prose writers of the seventeenth century. For instance, years 
ago Professor Moses Coit Tyler defied any man to explain this 
expression of Ward’s: ‘‘If the whole conclave of hell can so com- 
promise exadverse and diametrical contradictions as to compoli- 
tize such a multimonstrous maufrey of heteroclites and quic- 
quidlibets, I trust I may say with all humble reverence, they can 
do more than the senate of heaven.’’ How old Dr. Johnson 
would have enjoyed that sentence! But we have seen that this 
was not Ward’s usual manner of procedure; for his soul was too 
heated for such verbal jugglery. 

Thus this early American wit lashed the fallen sons of Adam. 
Wrong he often was; narrow we must consider him in this day; 
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blindly obstinate his enemies thought him in his own time. But 
beneath all his mistakes and natural failings we may frequently 
perceive that same plain, homely and earthy philosophy, that 
assumed yet shrewd simplicity, which have made us smile with 
Franklin and Josh Billings and Artemus Ward and many an- 
other American wiseacre. It has been a valuable and brilliantly 
original brood that grumbling old Nathaniel Ward fathered. 


Cart Ho.Luipay. 


Cox College, Atlanta. 






































SYLVESTER’S “DU BARTAS” 


Joshua Sylvester, once an idol of the hour, ceased to attract 
readers after the middle of the seventeenth century until early in 
the nineteenth century, when his name was frequently connected 
with Milton’s, whom he is supposed to have influenced. 

This pedantic poet, born in Kent in 1563, was, at the age of 
ten, sent to Southampton to study under Hadrianus Savaria, 
along with such pupils as Thomas Lake and Robert Ashley.' 
There he attained great proficiency in French, and being unable 
to enter a university, was placed with a trading firm; as a mer- 
chant or agent for English firms, he was often in Holland, 
France and Germany. Phillips, the nephew of Milton, says, 
‘*the silver-tongued Sylvester was so accomplished as to under- 
stand French, Spanish, Dutch, Italian, and Latin.”’ 

He hailed the accession of James I, and wrote an anti-tobacco 
tract called ‘‘Tobacco Battered and Pipes Shattered About Their 
Ears by a Volley of Holy Shot, Thundered from Mount Heli- 
con,’’ to gain the favor of his highness, who hated* the weed, 
While the King refused the petition for a clerkship in the 
House of Commons, Prince Henry in 1606 made him groom of 
his chamber with a pension of twenty pounds a year. On this 
Anthony-a-Wood wrote:* ‘‘Queen Elizabeth had a great respect 
for him, King James had a greater, and Prince Henry greatest 
of all, who valued him so much that he made him his first poet 
pensioner.’’ Sylvester’s lament over the Prince’s death in 1612 
seems sincere. In 1613, he found another patron, George Abbot, 
who enabled him to obtain a secretaryship in the service of the 
merchant adventures. This took him from England to Middel- 
burg, where he spent his last five years. ‘‘But his forwardness 
to correct the vices of the age exposed him to a powerful resent- 
ment; and his country is said‘ to have treated him with ingrati- 





Dictionary of National Biography, article by Thos. Seccombe. 

2 See Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia, (VII: 861). 

§’ Wood’s “Athenz Oxon.,” ed. by Bliss, (I: 594). 

* Theatrum Poetarum Anglicanorum, by Edward Phillips, Cant. 1800. 
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tude.’’ He died at Middelburg on the twenty-eighth of Sep- 
tember, 1618. 

) wing the whole of his life his leisure was given to reading 
or writing poetry. Many occasional verses, dedicated to the no- 
bility, had procured for him a certain degree of local reputation.* 
In 1592 appeared the first translation of Du Bartas’s La Sem- 
aine; a second edition in 1605, dedicated to James I; others in 
1608, 1611, and 1613, had all of Du Bartas and Sylvester, while 
that of 1641 included a translation of ‘‘Judith’’ by Thomas Hud- 
son.° 

Du Bartas (1544-1590), when not employed in politics or war, 
had devoted his life to study and contemplation. His religion 
was of a pious nature and his meditations consequently serious. 
His great desire was to produce one poem, partly descriptive 
and partly didactic, in which the whole history of the world, as 
set forth in the Scripture and Christian belief, should be treated 
in a series of connected cantos, arranged symbolically into two 
weeks. The first week was to embrace the literal week of the 
creation of the world, and include a paraphrase, in seven cantos, 
of the seven days of creation, as given in Genesis, together with 
suitable reflections arising out of each. The second week was 
to give a further history of the world as related in the Old and 
New Testaments. The first part was finished and published 
during his life; of the second, only four days were compieted. 
The popularity of the first part was unprecedented — thirty edi- 
tions being exhausted in six years. The opinion of the French 
people was confirmed by the verdict of other nations, since it was 
translated into Latin, Italian, Spanish, German and English. 

James VI, Thomas Hudson, Sir Philip Sidney, Ashley, Wm. 
Lisle and others translated portions into English, but Sylvester’s 
work was soon established as the most complete and popular. 





5Of these, the ‘‘ Contented Mind,” and “Were I as Base as is the Lowly 
Playne” (Davidson’s “ Poetical Rhapsody,” 1602, not included in Sylvester’s 
edition, 1641), are very superior to Sylvester’s other sonnets, in daintiness, 
grace, and felicity. “From thy faire looks I count my Kalendar” or “O eyes 
more beauteous than those blazing eyes,” or “ Wilt thou not yet believe how 
deare I love thee?” closely resemble his other works in series of questions, 
repetitions, antitheses, and conceits. 

*Grosart’s Edition of Works of Sylvester (Two vols, 1880). 
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There were various reasons for Sylvester’s selection of this. In 
the first place, if well translated, it was likely to be successful, 
since Du Bartas was the spiritual poet of the hour; further, the 
religious sympathy between the two men was profound. Syl- 
vester was strongly Puritan, of a serious and pious mind, with a 
fondness for such themes. The translation became a standard 
English classic, and remained so until 1660 — after which time 
Sylvester was referred to as a pedantic and fantastic old poet. 

In the introduction are many sonnets, poems by Daniel, John- 
son, Gay-Wood, Davies, Hall, E.G., R. R., R. N., etc., in 
praise of Sylvester, an inscription to the King for this work of 
the Muses, signed by themselves and their high treasurer, Bar- 
tas the great, and ‘‘ingrosst’’ by Sylvester. A Corona Dedtcato- 
ria has a sonnet to each muse, in which the last line of one 
serves as the first line to the next. In the /ndignts, ‘‘he drives 
away all profane hands, Green sick wits, prying Critiks, all who 
lack learning; he welcomes the King, Queen, good wits, milde 
Censors, Maecaenas and each learning lover.’’ It is dedicated 
by lines arranged in pyramidal form, to ‘‘England’s Appelles 
(rather Our Apollo), World’s wonder Sydney, that rare more- 
than-man,”’ etc.’ 

However tiresome and unattractive this may be to us, it ap- 
pealed very strongly to Sylvester’s contemporaries. Commen- 
datory verses are given Sylvester in Chas. Fitzgeffrey’s Affanie 
(1601), Sir Clement Edmondes’s ‘‘Observations on Czesar’s 
Commentaries’’ (1609), Jas. Johnson’s Epigrammatum Libellus 
(1615), Herring’s ‘‘Mischief Mystery’’ (1617), Francis David- 
son’s ‘‘Poems’’ (1621), J. Blaxton’s ‘‘English Usurer’’ (1634), 
etc. 

Samuel Daniel * wrote of him: 


As thou industrious Sylvester has wrought, 

And heere enritch’d us with th’ immortal store 

Of other’s sacred lines: which from them wrought 
Comes by thy taking greater than before ; 

So hast thou lighted from a flame devout, 

As great a flame, that never shall give out. 





7 Ibid. 
® Works, (I: 281). 
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The influence of Sylvester is easily traceable in the poems of 
Daniel, where he strives for enriched adjectives, balanced 
phrases, antithetic clauses, invocations, with suitable epithets, 
“‘care-charmer Sleep,’’ ‘‘thunder cracks of tyrant’s threats,”’ 
etc., as in the following: 


Great pirate Pompey lesser pirates quails, 


And whilst distraught ambition compasses, 
And is encompass’d; while as craft deceives, 
And is deceived; whilst man doth ransack man,® etc. 


Whereas we sat and sighed 
And looked upon each other, and conceived 
Not what we ail’d — yet something we did ail; 
And yet were well, and yet were not well,” etc. 


John Davies of Hereford thought him immortal, and in the 
philosophical reflective verses, where religion, poetry and science 
were combined and in the complex sentiment for the Queen, of 
which each poet was the mouthpiece, they were surely in sym- 


pathy : 


Then Joshua, the Sun of thy bright praise 
Shall fixéd stand in Art’s faire Firmament 
Til dissolutions date Times, Nights, and Days. 


Jospeh Hall" would make him an angel: 


Bartas was some French Angel, girt with Bayes ; 
And thou a Bartas art, in English Layes. 


and again: 


He knows the grace of that new elegance, 

Which sweet Philisides fetch’d of late from France, 
That well beseem’d his high styled Arcady, 

Tho’ others mar it with much liberty, 

In epithets to join two words in one. 





*To the Lady Margaret. 
” Hymen’s Triumph. 
" Hall’s Satires, (VI: 1). 
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Hall is not far from him in style, as the lines will show: 


Till they had sated their delicious eye ; 

Or search’d the hopeful thicks of hedgy rows 

For briery berries, or hawes, or somer sloes. 
or: 


Was then no plaining of the brewer’s scape, 
Nor greedy vinter mixed the strained grape. 
The king’s pavilion was the grassy green 
Under safe shelter of the shady treen.” 


E. G., in a poem of three stanzas, was enraptured: 


If divine Bartas (from whose blessed braines 

Such works of grace, or graceful works did stream) 
Were so admir’d for Wit’s celestiall Strains 

As made their Vertues Seate, the high’st extream, 
Then, Joshua, the sun of thy bright praise 

Shall fixed stand in Art’s faire Firmament, 


lf thine be only His, and His be thine 
They are (like God) eternal, sith Divine.” 


R. R., after referring to the graces he found in Chaucer, 
Spenser and ‘‘Sweet’’ Daniel, saw 


How Salust’s English Sun [our Sylvester] 
Makes moon and stars to vaile. 


So much, for. Matter and for Manner, too, 
Hath he outgon those that the rest outgoe. 


In an acrostic by R. N., Gen., the translator is styled ‘‘Sweet 
Sylvester, 


Ease-charming Eccho of his sacred Voice. 


R. N. wrote a sonnet of gratitude to Chapman and Phaer for 
their translations, in which he said he was even more indebted 
to Sylvester, whose work was ‘‘grave, learned, deepe, delightful 
and divine.’’™ 





"Golden Age, III: 1. 
8 Sylvester’s Works. 
“4 Ibid. 
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Lodge ™ said, in his preface to the reader: 


France hath a Bartas, for her Poet rare, 

Whose school breeds up great wits beyond compare 
And through the world his eloquence doth spred, 
Himself the Ocean, whence these springs are fed. 


Todd points out resemblances between Spenser and Du Bartas, 
in the addresses to Dido” and Enoch," in the description of De- 
spair,” and says” that ‘‘the tediousness of the translation is 
sometimes smoothed by phrases adopted from Spenser;’’ as 


The lilies of her brests, the rosie red 
In either cheek,” 


was taken from 


With rosy red 
The bashful blood her snowy cheekes did dye.” 


Ben Jonson, in 1609, wrote an epigram to him: 


If to admire were to command, my praise 
Might then both thee, thy work and merit raise, 
But as it is (the child of ignorance, 

And utter stranger to all airs of France), 

How can I speak of thy great pains but err? 
Since they can only judge, that can confer. 
Behold! the rev’rend shade of Bartas stands 
Before my thought, and in thy right, commands 
That to the world, I publish for him, this: 

“ Bartas does wish thy English now were his, 
So well in that are his inventions wrought, 





“A Learned Summary upon the famous Poem of William of Saluste, Lord 
of Bartas, wherein are discovered all the excellent secrets in Metaphysical, 
Physical, Moral and Historical Knowledge, fitt for the learned to refresh their 
memories, and for younger students to abreviate and further their studies : 
wherein nature is discovered, art disclosed, and history laid open.”—Trans- 
lated out of the French by T. L. D., M.P., printed by John Grismand. 
London, 1621. 

% Shepherd’s Calendar, II: 195. 

"Creation du Monde, ed. 1621, IV: 1. 

*Faerie Queen, 1, 9, 50; Creation, etc., 215. 

® Todd’s Spenser, 7, 491. 

* Creation, etc., 1, 498. 


" Faerie Queen, 2, 9, 41. 
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As his will now be the translation thought, 
Thine the original, and France shall boast 
No more the maiden glories she has lost.” 


However, in 1609” he complained to Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den that the translation was not well done and that he (Jonson) 
wrote these verses before he knew French and could judge of 
the merit of Sylvester’s translation. Drummond thought the 
translation of ‘‘Judith’’ and ‘‘Battle of Ivry’’ excellent. ‘‘His 
pains are much to be praised, the happy translation in sundry 
parts equalling the original.’’” 

Michael Drayton dedicated his ‘‘Moyses in a Map of His 
Miracles’’ (1604): 


Sallust, to thee and Sylvester thy friend, 

Comes my high poem peaceably and chaste ; 

Your hallow’d labors humbly to attend, 

That wreckful Time shall not have power to waste.™* 


In Drayton’s power of using proper names in historical and 
geographical verse, in his fantastic descriptions, as in the armor 
of Pigwiggen,” whose coat of mail was of a fish’s scale, whose 
rapier was a hornet’s sting, whose helmet was a beetle’s head, 
whose plume was a horse’s hair, etc., or in his cataloguing of 
flowers, using descriptive epithets* as the ‘‘ague’d harebell, 
with luscious smell,’’ ‘‘the crimson darnel flowers, brave carna- 
tions, oderiferous pink,’’ etc., we see the influence. 

In Chapman we find the pedantic love of the display of learn- 
ing, in the many details of mythological and fantastic theories of 
contemporary science, showing the various degrees by heaping 
of words: 


His heart, extremely straiten’d, burn’d. 
Beat, swell’d, and sigh’d as it would burst,” 





# Jonson’s Conversations with Drummond, printed by Shaks. Soc., 1842, 
I: 2. 

% Ibid, I, 51. 

*“ Moses, His Birth and Miracles,” by Michael Drayton. I: 130. Spen- 
ser Soc., 1892, No. 5. 

25 Nymphidia. 

* Polyolbion, XV: 165, 

7 Tliad, 18. 
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: q ‘ 1 Without was he 

Set sad ashore, where ’twas his use to view 
Th’ unquiet sea, sigh’d, wept, and empty drew 
His heart of comfort.” 


In Lord Brooke we find a similar frigidity, with all thoughts 


overladen with words and buried in wearisome verse: 


Past Superstition! Glorious style of weakness! 
Sprung from the deep disquiet of man’s passion 
To dissolution and despair of Nature. 


Or, in speaking of humanity: 
Born under one law, to another bound, 


Vainly begot, and yet forbidden vanity, 
Created sick, commanded to be sound.” 


Wither and Browne, intimate co-partners, pay tributes; the 


first: 


O Daniel, Drayton, Jonson, Chapman, how 
I long to see you with your fellow peers, 
Sylvester matchless, glory of these years.” 


and further says that he assumes their style. 
Browne,” speaking of Ariosto, Petrarch and Tasso, said: 


Divinest Bartas, whose enrichéd soul 
Proclaim’d his Maker’s worth, should so enroll 
His happy name in brass; that Time nor Fate 
That swallow all should ever ruinate ; 
Delightful Saluste, whose all blesséd lays 

The shepherds make their hymns on holy-days; 
And truly say thou in one week hast penn’d 
What time may ever study, ne’er amend. 


The folio edition of Sylvester was published in 1621,” by 
Humphrey Sownes on Bread-street Hill, who speaks of the 
translator as ‘‘that divine spirit’’ and ‘‘that worthy spirit,’’ who 





* Odyssey, 5. 

*® Mustapha. 

* Abuses Stript and Whipt. 

" Britannia’s Pastorals, II: 1, 942. 

"Masson: Life of Milton, 1: 69-78; VI: 530,557. 
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in his later years ‘‘confined his pen to none but holy and religi- 
ous ditties.’’ At this time Milton, a boy of thirteen, was with 
his parents on the same street. His father and the printer may 
have been friends. Todd™ makes the statement that ‘‘Sownes 
supplied the youth with Spenser and Sylvester’s ‘Du Bartas.’ ’’ 
At any rate, everyone at St. Paul’s was reading the work, and 
had he never received it at home, it could not have escaped him 
here. Sylvester and Spenser were read more closely than any 
other contemporary work of English verse. Men have busied 
themselves in pointing out the borrowings and imitations of 
Milton, but the general feeling is that the influence was mainly 
indirect and the parallelisms occasional and accidental rather 
than studied and deliberate. It is possible that since Milton 
studied it as a boy, frequent thoughts and expressions so fas- 
cinated him that they became naturalized and were uncon- 
sciously transfused into his own writings. 
Many parallelisms are striking: 


Milton: Jordan’s clear streams. 
Sylvester: Clear Jordan’s self. 
Milton: Why turned Jordan toward his crystal fountains ? 


Sylvester: And tow’rd the crystal of his double source 
Compelled Jordan to retreat his course. 


Milton: The hornéd moon™® to shine by night. 
Sylvester: Night’s hornéd queen. 

Milton: Her spangled sister’s bright. 

Sylvester: Those bright spangies that the heavens adorn. 


Milton: The ruddy waves he cleft in twain, 
Of the Erythroean main. 


Sylvester: His dreadful voice, to save his ancient sheep 
Did cleave the bottom of th’ Erythrean deep. 


Milton: But full soon they did devour 
The tawney king with all his power. 





58 Todd’s Milton, 1801, I: vi. 
% Todd (Spenser, 5: 302) says that Spenser was the original of this. See 
“ Faerie Queen,” 4: 53: 9: “the horned moon three courses did expire.” 
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Sylvester: But contrary the Red Sea did devour 
The barb’rous tyrant with his mighty power. 


Milton: Then to come in spite of sorrow 
And at my window bid good morrow. 


Sylvester: The cheerful birds, chirping him sweet good morrow 
With Nature’s music do beguile his sorrow. 


Milton: Therelet Hymen oft appear in saffron robe. 


Sylvester: In saffron robes and all his solemn rites, 
Thrice sacred Hymen shall with smiling chear 
Unite in one two loving turtles dear. 


Dunster * gives hundreds of such similarities, and says it 
‘contains, indeed, more material prima stamina of the ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost’’ than. . . . any other book..... My hypothesis is, 
that it positively /atd the first stone of that ‘monumentum aere 
perennius.’’’ Nathan Drake ™ added more, and yet they may not 
mean much. Lauder thought Milton indebted for numberless 
fine thoughts and elegant expressions, such as ‘‘palpable dark- 
ness,’’ besides his ‘‘low trick of playing upon words, and his 
frequent use of technical terms,’’ while Lodge™ insists that he 
derived a ‘‘multiplicity of fine hints’’. . . . especially in phil- 
osophy and theology. Doubtless Milton read * and enjoyed him, 
but many of these comparisons are so general as to be found in 
any two liberal poets of the same age. Dryden said: “‘I re- 
member when I was a boy, I thought inimitable Spenser a mean 
poet in comparison of Sylvester’s ‘‘Du Bartas’’ and was rapt in 
ecstasy when I read these lines: 


Now when the Winter’s keener breath began 
To crystallize the Baltic ocean, 





*%C. Dunster: “ Milton’s Early Reading and Prima Stamina of ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’” London, (1800). 

“Library Hours, 1820, 3: 123. An inquiry into the origin of “ Paradise 
Lost.”—-Todd’s Milton, 1801, 1: 288-293. 

Essay on Misuse and Imitation of the Moderns. 

*“ Learned Summary of Du Bartas,” by Thomas Lodge, London (1621). 

“Tas lors, il devint le chef d’une école nouvelle, et si ses disciples immé- 
diats lui font peu d’honneur, il eut du moins la gloire d’inspirer Milton.”— 
“La Vie et les CEuvres de Du Bartas,” par Georges Pellissier, Paris (1883). 

“*“ Dedication of the Spanish Friar” (1681), in Essays of Dryden, ed. by 
W. P. Ker, I: 247. 
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To glaze the lake, to bridle up the floods, 
And periwig with wool the bald pate woods. 


I am much deceived now if this be not abominable fustian, that 
is thoughts and words ill sorted, and without the least relation to 
each other; yet I dare not answer for an audience, that’they 
would not clap it on the stage; so little value there is to be 
given to the common cry, that nothing but madness can please 
madmen, and a poet must be of a piece with the spectators to 
gain a reputation with them.’’ His sober judgment was“ that 
the connection of epithets or conjunction of two words in one, 
while frequent and elegant in Greek, was ‘‘unluckily attempted 
in English by Sir P. Sidney and the translator of ‘Du Bartas.’ ”’ 

But at this date both Du Bartas and Sylvester had lost their 
favor. The Germans have been more fond of the former in re- 
cent years than either the French” or English.“ Goethe liked 
him and thought him a true poet.“ To-day no reader will deny 
his constant uncouthness and bad taste, his lack of judgment, 
genius and scholarly attainments. Yet on general principles, 
any poet who was so talked of with admiration by so many suc- 
cessors, could not have been entirely worthless. Some epithets 
were well worthy of Milton, ‘‘but by far the greater proportion 
of his thoughts and expressions have a quaintness and flatness 
more worthy of Quarles and Wither.’’“* To say the least, 
Joshua Sylvester deserves a judicious reading and an honorable 
mention. 

KATHERINE JACKSON. 


Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 





“' The author’s apology for heroic poetry and poetic license, prefixed to 
“ The State of Innocence” in Essays, I: 189. 

“ For a full study of Du Bartas and his French imitators, see ‘* La Vie et 
les GEuvres de Du Bartas,” par Georges Pellissier, Paris (1883), who asserts 
that Taylor, Moore, and Byron were inspired by Du Bartas. 

“ Enthusiastic eulogies may be read in Frazer's Magazine for May, 1842, 
(II: 918), and Zhe Gentleman's Magazine for 1846 (11: 339). 

“Goethe’s Saemmtliche Werke in Vierzig Baenden, Stuttgart (1877); 
XXXIII: 175. 

**T. Campbell in “ Essay on English Poetry” (1819). 
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COMPRESSION IN THE FRENCH DRAMA 


The most striking characteristic of the French classical 
drama uf the seventeeth century, as of the modern short story, 
is that of compression. This statement is true both as to its 
form and its content. The accidental accessories of splendid 
decorations, magnificent costumes, subsidiary plots, and secon- 
dary characters that might detract from the main situation or 
obscure the general impression, are as far as possible sacrificed 
to the essential or necessary interests of dramaticart. Improb- 
able and irrational elements are reduced toa minimum. Di- 
gressions, episodes, long soliloquies, oratorical tirades, minute 
descriptions of external nature, and complicated machinery that 
would encumber the plot or destroy proportion are largely elimi- 
nated. The classical dramatist is too sensitive to the beautiful, 
the sublime, the essential, and the universal to admit into his 
conception of fine art either moral and physical deformities or 
the accidental and particular aspects of life. Classical tragedy 
is, furthermore, narrow in its choice of subject and form, in its 
number and range of characters, in its representation of mate- 
rial and physical action on the stage, and in its number of 
events, incidents, and actions. Its subjects and materials are 
taken almost wholly from ancient classical and Hebrew sources. 
Medizval, national, and modern raw material, whether life, his- 
tory, legend, or literature, is seldom utilized. Its manners and 
ideas are those of the court and the sa/ons, and its religion is 
pagan. Its language is general, cold, regular, and conventional, 
and its versification is confined to rhymed Alexandrine couplets, 
with the immovable czsura and little enjambement. 

The Frenchman’s love of proportion, symmetry, restraint, and 
logical order led him to the cult of form. In striving after per- 
fection of form, he naturally adopted compression as the best 
method of expressing this innate artistic reserve. This com- 
pactness, and concentration of form, this compressed brevity, 
which the Frenchman inherited from the Latins, is well illus- 
trated by the following lines from Wordsworth: 
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To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower; 
Hold infinity in the palm of hand, 
And eternity in an hour. 


The same idea is expressed less forcefully in Mrs. Dargan’s 


ae The moment globes 
The year’s full character ; a whole life’s face 
Peeps out in smallest deeds. 


The study of the Greek drama assisted this inherited sense of 
form. The logical bent of the French mind was attracted to- 
wards the rules of Aristotle, but interpreted in a narrow sense. 
Choosing a single definite crisis to be represented on the stage, 
a classical French dramatist limited the place to one locality and 
the time to one day. In this way the scenery was reduced and 
the costumes limited. Episodes and digressions were then 
easily omitted, and plots and sub-plots confined within the nar. 
rowest bounds. Situations became simple and incidents were 
reduced to the smallest possible number. The seventeenth 
century stage, modelled on the tennis court, upon which spec- 
tators were allowed to sit, increased the tendency towards sim- 
plicity of form and exclusion of unnecessary accessories. This 
restriction of the dimensions of the stage played a part in estab- 
lishing a unity of construction, in observing an exquisite pro- 
portion, and in creating a certainty and symmetry of form, re- 
markable for its harmony, perfection, and compression. A cer- 
tain feeling for style, moreover — a study of perfection of expres- 
sion —is discovered in their use of maxims, and sententious 
phrases, lines, and couplets; this precision of form encouraging 
a compressed diction. The closed rhymed couplet, furthermore, 
is a wonderfully fit vehicle for such gnomic thought. Finally, 
compression of form is seen in the almost exclusive use of the 
Alexandrine rhymed couplet, with its alternation of masculine 
and feminine rhymes, it rare use of overflow, and its rigid em- 
ployment of the binary line with fixed medial and final pauses. 

The seventeenth century French sense of form was both an 
inheritance and an acquirement. The medizval dramatist 
lacked the sentiment of form, being insensible to proportion and 
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lax of construction. While the Renaissance French dramatists 
made considerable progress in the direction of a compact form, 
it was left to the seventeenth century authors to carry this con- 
densation to its highest perfection. Intense and sympathetic 
study of the Latin and Greek classics gradually trained the taste 
and reason of the French classical writers to adopt and culti- 
vate compression. The greatest masters of this compressed 
form during this period were Corneille and Racine. In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries many of the elements of 
this narrow form were eliminated, the most marked looseness of 
structure of the Elizabethan variety being exhibited by the 
romanticists of 1830. This epic haphazard structure, resem- 
bling that of the novel or prose romance, again gave way to the 
more dramatic well-made play of Scribe, with its striving after 
intensity rather than variety, simplicity rather than complexity. 
The interminably long recitals and descriptions of the Renais- 
sance dramatists, limited by the seventeenth century writers to 
the narration of the important situations of climax and catastro- 
phe, were in the later nineteenth century almost totally ex- 
punged. The seventeenth century feeling for style and cult of 
technical excellence were expressed by George Sand when she 
said that ‘‘Art is only form.’’ The appreciation of compressed 
form, passionately cultivated by Chénier and Chateaubriand, re- 
vived in Gautier’s theory of ‘‘Art for art’s sake,’’ was fastidi- 
ously and laboriously cultivated by Flaubert. 

An important determinant of dramatic form is the unities — 
the compressed form requiring the narrow unities of action, 
place and time. The rigid adherence to the unities prevents the 
scattering of interests, and if it does not ‘‘clip the wings of 
genius’’ it at least ‘‘cages the eagle.’’ Such a standardization 
of the rules tends to uniformity and condensation, considera- 
bly curtailing the medizeval and romantic freedom of the stage. 
By restricting the drama to one important action, one place, and 
one day, the unities inevitably led, soon after the appearance of 
Corneille’s Le Cid, to the adoption of the method of compres- 
sion. 

The form and style of the classical French drama were further 
influenced by the tone of the composition. Compression was 
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secured by the rule which forbade the mingling of tragic and 
comic, the grotesque and sublime in the same production. The 
types of the drama, just as the classes of society, were rigorous- 
ly separated. According to this conventional rule of the separa- 
tion of the comic and tragic in the same play, tragedy was to 
be all tragedy and comedy all comedy. By making a sharp dis- 
tinction between different forms of the drama and by scrupu- 
lously observing the principle of the separation of the genres, 
harmony or unity of tone was obtained. The classicists defin- 
itely determined the bounds of each form and would not suffer 
them to be transgressed. The seriousness of tragedy was not 
allowed to be relieved by comic elements, nor was the intensity 
of tragic situations permitted to be relaxed by humorous scenes. 

This unity of tone was strictly observed by Racine, but 
Corneille sometimes skillfully blended light and serious ele- 
ments in the same play. The environment in which classical 
characters move is also exceedingly narrow and vague. To the 
classical dramatists, background, or setting, has little signifi- 
cance. They do not seek pictorial and spectacular effects, but 
rather strive to create a vague, intangible atmosphere suitable 
to the representation of a psychological action. Their scenes 
are laid in open daylight and in a region of ideal splendor. 
There is no intrusion of moonlit landscape, dim twilight, and 
dusky dawns. They care not for those picturesque stage set- 
tings which satisfy the senses and indicate accurately and vis- 
ibly material environment. There is indeed little effort made 
to harmonize character and setting, action and enveloping 
action, and to introduce details of external nature and historical 
fact in order to provide minute local color. There is no Bal- 
zacian attempt to produce provincial topography, or Hugoesque 
endeavor to make clear, by lengthy and frequent exposition, 
the geographical, historical, religious, and social conditions of a 
whole era. Scenic pomp is not created by the introduction or 
suggestion of supernatural elements, marvellous or unfamiliar 
scenes, mysterious glimpses of splendid ruins by moonlight, rep- 
resentation of grotesque and abnormal phases of human life or 
external nature, and by views of sylvan solitudes, distant pros- 
pects, and glowing sunsets. If these things are ever presented, 
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they are pictured only in a conventional way, revealing their 
ancient classical origin. Indeed, variety of atmosphere and 
complexity of human life, represented for their own sake, are 
reserved for the romanticists. 

The plot of the classical French drama is simpler than that of 
the modern romantic drama, but more complex than the ancient 
classical plot. The plots of Corneille and Racine hold a posi- 
tion intermediate between the simplicity of A¢schylus and Alfi- 
eri and the intricacy of Shakespeare and Hugo. The interest 
of the French classical plot lies rather in its intensity than in 
its complication. There is a disposition to emphasize only one 
supreme moment, or crisis, the action moving on unswervingly 
and impressively towards one grand climax, and then descend- 
ing with directness and concentration to its inevitable catastro- 
phe, more or less clearly foreseen from the first. On the whole, 
however, unlike the Greek and the earlier French drama, which 
foretells the dénouement from the beginning, the French classical 
drama prefers uncertainty and curiosity as to the outcome. By 
this means compression and economy, both of attention and of 
interest, are secured. This limiting of the story to one great 
crisis presents the exhibition of the whole of a life history or 
era, discourages the development of character, and excludes a 
multiplicity of minor actions, irrelevant episodes, sub-plots, 
and parallel actions. Asa result of this compression the dra- 
matist avoids the leisurely movement of the epic and divests 
his action of everything that is irrelevant, digressive, or merely 
accessory. There is thus less opportunity for subsidiary plots, 
complicated machinery, and secondary characters that might 
detract from the main situation. The attention is so fastened 
upon the essential situation that there is little room for the in- 
troduction of external nature, the ugly and grotesque, the su- 
pernatural and mysterious, the ornamentation of imagery, long 
descriptive tirades, lyrical and explanatory parabases, scenic 
and spectacular elements, archzeological and historical comment, 
minute details, and other non-dramatic elements that might ob- 
scure the general impression. So compacted is the presentation 
of the culminating point that the entire drama seems hardly 
more than the dénouement or final act of a romantic or Shake- 
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spearean play. The French classical drama is also narrow in its 
choice of subjects and materials. It makes slender use of the 
raw material at its disposal. The plots are taken largely from 
the sacred legends of antiquity, whether classical or Hebrew, 
which “‘long tradition had invested with a romantic charm.”’ 
These charming subjects are divested of their grotesque and 
monstrous elements and converted by the ‘‘fine frenzy’’ of the 
poet into simple, consistent, and natural plots. At the same 
time they are delightfully tinged with and suggestive of that re- 
gion of ideal splendor from which they sprang. Though they 
no longer contain such incongruous and monstrous prodigies as 
the birth of Helen from a swan’s egg or of Medusa’s ringlets 
changed into hissing serpents, yet they preserve their ideal 
beauty and significance. It is, for example, a daughter of the 
blood of Helen and not a hind that is substiuted for Iphigenia 
on the sacrificial altar. No deus ex machina comes to cut the 
dramatic knot in ‘‘Phédre,’’ nor is there any divine intervention 
in the classical plots of Corneille. To the French classical 
dramatist freewill was preferable to a fatalistic ancestral curse 
or to an irresistible hereditary guilt. Ina word, the ancient 
legends become less supernatural and more earthly, less sugges- 
tive of the acts of gods and more representative of the deeds of 
human beings. 

The narrowness of the classical field of action can better be 
appreciated perhaps by noting the subjects that are almost 
wholly rejected by the seventeenth century dramatist. The 
natural refinement and pagan training of the French courtiers 
made repugnant to them the crude legends and Christian litera- 
ture of the Middle Ages, including their own literary and his- 
torical past. The supernatural and the miraculous, morbidness 
of mind, grotesque manners and customs, alchemy and astrol- 
ogy, asceticism, and renunciation, deformed eccentrics, fantas- 
tical giants and dwarfs, ugly demons and horrible witches, did 
not appeal to the refined sensibilities of the cultivated men and 
women of the court and drawing-room. Contemporary national 
subjects were also eschewed, national French characters not ap- 
pearing upon the stage until the time of Voltaire. Contempo- 
rary foreign history and literature were scarcely drawn upon. 
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Little attention was paid to the realism of contemporary life. 
The precise knowledge of the natural sciences and the exact 
details of domestic life employed by more modern dramatists, 
with their exhaustive note-taking and photographic transcrip- 
tions of life, were unknown to the seventeenth century seekers 
after the ideal. They knew nothing of the glorification of the 
lowly, the dissecting of the body, and the representation of the 
homely and the trivial. They had not heard Rousseau’s cry of 
‘back to nature.’’ Natural scenery apparently had no charm 
for them except in a conventional way. The sights and noises 
of the street, the scunds and odors of the field, the depths of 
forest solitudes, the murmuring of brooks and soughing of 
winds, picturesque scenes on mountain heights and sandy sea- 
shores, the mysteries of twilight and moonlight, the cheerful or 
melancholy contemplation of beautiful landscapes, seldom 
afforded delight to their senses. In their imagery and thought 
they largely eliminated external nature, regarding mankind as 
the proper study of man. Even in the social and political 
field their observation and utilization of the materials at hand 
are consistently exclusive and narrow, presenting only a lim- 
ited view of the vast and complex machinery of life. 
Compression is seen, finally, in the selection and treatment 
of the characters in a classical French drama. These were lim- 
ited in number and range. They were drawn from the nobility, 
who were courtiers and men of culture. Men of other classes 
were rigidly excluded from the leading réles of tragedy. They 
were types, revealing only one or two prominent characteristics, 
and exhibiting only one great eveiit or crisis of their lives. 
They represented only the aristocratic, monarchical side of life, 
and interested only a narrow social sphere. Audiences, being 
composed of men of high rank, were polished and refined. They 
insisted on perfect decorum, rigid observance of draconic rules, 
the use of dignified language, and the banishment from the stage 
of everything that would offend their sense of propriety. The 
classical personages are consistent and logical entities, display- 
ing only essential and universal qualities. The complete devel- 
opment of their character is not represented, they being prac- 
tically the same at the end of the drama as they were at the be- 
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ginning. The number of characters is unusually small, minor 
characters being seldom introduced. The refined spectators of 
the court and sa/ons would take little interest in low characters 
and large crowds — vulgar mobs and crowded battle scenes ap- 
pearing to them as being beneath the dignity of tragedy. 

The French classical drama presents to us only princely char- 
acters, those of the nobility and royalty. In the seventeenth 
century the classes of society were rigorously separated, and the 
question of rank played an important part in determining the 
number and kinds of characters to be portrayed — high and 
low, noble and ignoble, not being allowed to mingle together 
in society or in drama. The elegant and polished spectators 
looked for their own portraits in the brave and dignified heroes 
who performed etxraordinary acts and displayed great emotions 
and passions. These representatives of the upper classes, these 
dignified courtiers and cultured members of the sa/ons, surpass 
in strength and grace the ordinary classes of mankind. Their 
dignified bearing, polished manners, and graceful movements 
lifted them above the average people of the time, and enabled 
them to form a select and exclusive set, before whom could be 
represented only:such characters as, by the display of the same 
qualities, should themselves be seen to be above the rank of pri- 
vate citizens and domestic heroes. Such aristocratic figures, 
of ideal strength and character, whose heroic courage, noble 
conduct, and distinguished bearing placed them above homely 
plebeians, were not allowed to mingle with other social classes. 
From their elevated social station these noble classical characters 
look down upon humble and deformed types of human beings. 
These respectable and exalted personages refuse to associate 
with dwarfs, hunchbacks, bandits, foundlings, laborers, lackeys, 
and their like. Our sympathy is excited not by the fate of mon- 
sters, demons, or plebeians, but by the misfortunes and woes of 
great leaders of men who pass their lives in fighting the foes of 
their country and in saving their kings and states. These char- 
acters of the court and sa/ons are, above all, respectable people 
whose distinctive characteristics are charming manners and 
decorous reserve. Their spectators are sticklers for decorum 
who may suffer an infraction of morals, but never of manners. 
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Horrible deeds of violence and bloodshed must be banished from 
the stage. All vigorous and undignified action, such as blows, 
duels, battles, deaths, should be enacted behind the scenes and 
reported by some witness or messenger. 

It is easily seen that such noble, heroic, polite, refined, and 
decorum-observing characters naturally tend to become mere 
types. These typical characters move in a narrow sphere, and 
display abstract, general, and common characteristics. Only 
their most constant, significant, and essential qualities are pre- 
sented, individualizing and characterizing traits being almost 
wholly eliminated. Individuals are described by typical rather 
than by personal traits. Each classical character seems to be 
one of a class, all of whom have a general similarity. Classical 
heroes and heroines have no broadly and strongly marked per- 
sonality, but are often the personification of a single vice or vir- 
tue, of a single idea or sentiment. Asa result of such narrow 
impersonation we see a miser or hypocrite, but we seldom behold 
a man who is both a miser and a hypocrite. Eccentricities of 
person, dress, or conduct that sharply define a personality, will 
therefore be wanting. Those idiosnycrasies of manner, pecul- 
iarities of speech and ideas, and those physical beauties and 
blemishes that accentuate the individuality of a character and 
prevent him from becoming a mere type or caricature, will be 
largely suppressed. If by chance these characters are exhibited 
as possessing natural traits and physical aspects, these charac- 
teristics are so idealized that they are more suggestive than de- 
scriptive. They become creatures of pure intellect, with ab- 
stract qualities rather than concrete traits. In short, they can 
never be finished or full length portraits, but only shadowy 
silhouettes. 

Typical characters, possessing scarcely any distinguishing 
mental, moral or physical qualities, emphasizing one significant 
trait at the expense of a multiplicity of characterizing and indi- 
vidualizing Cetails, and appearing before us only at a supreme 
crisis of their lives which must take place, within the narrow 
space of one day and one locality, will necessarily be restricted 
to exhibiting only a part of their lives. Thus for’ another 
reason there is allowed no opportunity of representing the de- 
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velopment and growth of character. We cannot see them lead 
their complete lives. Classical characters, furthermore, indulge 
in little inward conflict or moral struggle. We may observe how 
one 7s a miser or a martyr, but we hardly perceive how one ée- 
comes one or the other. If there is a real or an apparent evolu- 
tion of character as in the case of some of Corneille’s principal 
personages, we are conscious that it is a forced evolution, a sort 
of hot-house development, brought about by great crises, unusual 
forces, remarkable experiences, or striking situations. The 
classical stage likewise banishes enigmatic and inconsistent 
characters, and admits only those transparent and consistent 
figures whose personalities can be comprehended almost at a 
single glance. Few classical persons can change, at least 
naturally enough to gain credulity, by a gradual evolution, but 
must remain practically stationary characters. 


James D. BRUNER. 


The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

















TENNESSEE AND THE REMOVAL OF THE 
CHEROKEES* 


The story of the relation of the Indian tribes of North Amer- 
ica to the Government of the United States is a long one, in 
which the removal of the Cherokees, at the close of Jackson’s 
second administration, and the events which led up thereto, form 
a chapter of striking dramatic interest. To this interest many 
things contributed. The sentimental feeling honestly voiced by 
some, and skillfully used by others, was one phenomenon; more 
important, however, was the fact that the sovereignty of the 
State of Georgia was felt by that State to be involved, and that 
with the sympathy of President Jackson, she was permitted to 
disregard not an act of Congress, but a mandate of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The cases of the Cherokee Nation 
vs. Georgia and Worcester vs. Georgia represented the judicial 
climax of these events, which found their political dénouement 
in the Treaty of 1835-36, whereby provision was made for the 
removal of the Cherokees west of the Mississippi. 

The very fact that Georgia was the protagonist of these years 
and had the satisfaction — if such it were — of successfully defy- 
ing the Supreme Court, has attracted to the part of this State 
in the general question of the removal of the Indian tribes 
almost the entire attention of the historians of this period. It 
has been observed, indeed, that Alabama and Mississippi, fol- 
lowing Georgia’s example, passed acts extending the jurisdic- 
tion of these States over the Indians within their borders; but 
the legislation and litigation in the same connection of Tennes- 
see, Jackson’s own State, appear to have been largely neglected. 





* Acknowledgement is made of assistance received from the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington in the preparation of this study. For an account of 
Alabama’s experience and the friction between that State and the Federal 
Government see Fleming, “ Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama,” pp. 
8-8; and Hodgson, “The Cradle of the Confederacy,” ch. viii. The whole 
subject of the removal of the Indians is treated by Miss Abel in the Justin 
Winsor Prize Essay for 1906: but the delay in the appearance of Miss 
Abel’s essay has unfortunately deprived the present writer of the opportunity 


of consulting it. 
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Yet in Tennessee there were developments which, if less im- 
portant than those in Georgia, were sufficiently striking to de- 
serve close study, and which if events had taken another turn, 
might have furnished a judicial and political test no less signifi- 
cant than those afforded in the Georgia cases. To recount suc- 
cinctly these developments will be the attempt of this essay. 

The close of the Revolutionary War left an evident commu- 
nity of interest to the Southern States, especially to the Caro- 
linas and to Georgia, in the occupation by the Cherokees and 
other Indian nations of the western territory which these States 
claimed. After their cessions of this territory to the United 
States, and the establishment of new commonwealths therein, 
the same problem confronted these later members of the Union, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and — before either of these —Tennessee. 
In the case of the last named, the presence of the Indians was 
a condition into which the State was born; in its infancy Ten- 
nessee, like Kentucky, was a “‘dark and bloody ground’’ of In- 
dian wars, whose terrors were chronicled long ago in the ner- 
vous pages of Haywood. But most of the detailed narratives of 
Tennessee history, from Ramsey to Roosevelt, stop with the 
pioneer days, and do not sufficiently emphasize the continuance 
of this contact with and fear of the Indians over into the ma- 
turer years of the State’s life. Whereas Georgia and Alabama, 
as their population increased, developed from the seacoast inland 
until they could no longer tolerate the Indian communities as 
barriers, Tennessee began her life in the interior, surrounded, 
and, indeed, divided by Indian country, and spread outward to 
the Mississippi and to the boundaries of the neighboring States. 
This process involved the dislocation of the Indians from block 
after block of territory, and the struggle was a long and painful 
one. 

As immigration increased, and the people from over the 
mountains poured in, the two triangles of white settlement 
which had Nashville and the Watauga country as their begin- 
nings, widened in belts or strips of acquired territory, until in 
1804, 1805 and 1806, and later, in 1817, 1818, and 1819, very 
large additions were made by treaties which brought the juris- 
diction of the State — except in one direction — into full coinci- 
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dence with its political boundaries. Of the exception, more 
will be said hereafter. In the interval between the first of these 
groups of treaties (that of 1804-06), and 1819, the extinction of 
the Indian title was of paramount interest in the Federal rela- 
tions of the State. The matter was of course intimately inter- 
woven with the territorial dispute between North Carolina and 
Tennessee. During the latter part of the same period, the emi- 
gration or removal of the Cherokees was continually debated, 
and not only Andrew Jackson, but other leaders of Tennessee 
politics were deeply interested therein. Joseph McMinn, Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee from 1815 to 1821, was one of the Commis- 
sioners with Jackson and Meriwether to negotiate the Treaty of 
1817, and in 1823 was appointed as agent to the Cherokees vice 
R. J. Meigs, who had died.’ Not only was McMinn a strong 
advocate of removal, but William Carroll, his successor as Gov- 
ernor of the State, was chosen by Jackson for special service in 
the affair with the Cherokees.’ Besides this connection of the 
most important Tennessee officials with the question of removal, 
the friction that arose from Indian occupation was kept alive 
even in those parts of Tennessee which the Indians had ceded, 
through the fact that there had been some reservations of lands 
to individual Indian families; and over these much litigation 
ensued.’ 

When Jackson began his first administration, and in his mes- 
sages elaborated his views as to the removal of the Indian tribes, it 
was significant that, in each of the Houses of Congress, the chair- 
manship of the Committee on Indian Affairs was given to a 
Tennessean: in the Senate to Hugh L. White, in the House to 
John Bell. Both of these supported heartily the President’s 





1Royce: “The Cherokee Nation of Indians.” Fifth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, 1883-84: Washington, 1887, p. 236. 

? Royce, pp. 259-260, 253-257. 

SIbid., p. 218, n. 2, pp. 223-225, 232-233, 256; and the following Acts of 
Tennessee: 1819, ch. 59, sec. 1; 1819, ch. 60, sec. 1; 1821, ch. 170; 1822, ch. 
27; 1825, ch. 41; 1831, ch. 38. The Tennessee cases, particularly Cornet vs. 
Winton, Blair and Johnson vs. Pathkiller’s lessee, and Holland vs. Peck, 
may be found in Yerger’s Reports, Vol. II, and Peck’s Reports. Compare 
also the earlier excitement of 1816. American State Papers, folio, Indian 
Affairs, Vol. I. 
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ideas, and their reports, as well as the talks of Jackson and 
Eaton with the Cherokee chiefs, were carefully detailed in the 
newspapers of Tennessee.‘ 

Had the Treaties of 1817-19 removed all the Indians from Ten- 
nessee, there was enough in matters just referred to for us to 
feel that the Indian policy thus enunciated was dictated not 
merely by Georgia’s arguments and by Jackson’s own wishes, 
but by the feeling and experience of his own State. But all the 
Indians had not been removed from Tennessee, and were not 
removed until after the treaty of 1835. As we have suggested 
above, there was an important exception to the extinction of the 
Indian title. All the treaties thus far noticed had left in the 
possession of the Cherokee Nation a considerable tract of land 
in the Southeast corner of the State, comprising several hundred 
thousand acres.’ As to this territory, therefore, Tennessee was 
in exactly the same situation as Georgia; and two years before 
the Treaty of 1835, Tennesssee acted as Georgia had acted. 
In 1828 Georgia, in 1829 Alabama, and in 1830 Mississippi, had 
passed laws extending the jurisdiction of these several States 
over the Indian lands within their borders. Shortly after, the 
case of The Cherokee Nation vs. Georgia went up to the Supreme 
Court of the United States and was decided in 1831. The next 
year came the decision in Worcester vs. Georgia, which, as is 
well known, President Jackson did not enforce. Meanwhile, in 
the sessions of the Tennessee Assembly which met in 1829, 
1831, and 1832,° there was considerable discussion of petitions 
and bills for the extension of the civil jurisdiction of this State 
over the Indian territory within her limits. These bills did not 
pass, but in the session of the next year, 1833, William Carroll, 
now entering upon the last term of his long service as Governor 
of the State, brought up in his first message the matter of the 
Cherokees. He had been informed that a respectable portion 
of the citizens residing in the counties bordering on the Chero- 
kee Nation were desirous that the laws of the State should be 





* Nashville Republican, March 12 and March 30. 

5Later known as the “Ocoee District.” 

*House Journal of 1829, September 28; Senate Journal of 1831, Decem- 
ber 20; Senate Journal of 1832, October 20. 
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extended over the Indians within their limits. The Act of Con- 
gress of 1802 extended only to the regulation ot trade and inter- 
course with the Indians, and it was thought questionable 
whether any authority existed to punish crimes committed 
within that portion of the State to which the Indian title had 
not been extinguished; nor was it believed that there was au- 
thority to enforce civil contracts. If this were correct, he 
thought the power of the State to pass laws for the punishment 
of crimes committed within its limits and to coerce the payment 
of debts could not well be doubted.’ 

In each house, the matter was referred to a select committee. 
That of the House brought in, on the 23rd, a long report, in 
which was discussed the general question of the position of the 
Indian tribes, and especially the importance of the matter to 
Tennessee; with some sharp criticism of the doctrines recently 
advanced by the Supreme Court.* While the Assembly was 
thus occupied, the United States Circuit Court, sitting at Knox- 
ville for the October term of that year, declared the Federal 
law of 1817 unconstitutional, because the power of the United 
States to regulate commerce with the Indian tribes did not au- 
thorize Congress to pass laws punishing crime.* Thus the 
Indians were apparently without any criminal jurisdiction over 
them except their own. The Legislature then proceeded with a 
bill similar to those which had failed before; but the act which 
was passed was far more moderate than the legislation of Geor- 
gia. The civil jurisdiction of the State was completed by ex- 
tending the limits of the counties of Marion, Hamilton, Rhea, 
McMinn and Monroe so as to include the country within the oc- 
cupancy of the Cherokee Indians which lay within the boundary 
of the State of Tennessee. But the act declared that the courts 
should not take jurisdiction of any criminal offence committed 
within the Indian territory by any Cherokee Indian residing 
therein, except for murder, rape, or larceny. The usages and 
customs of the Indians in all other respects were allowed to them 





"House Journal of 1833, September 16, p. 12. 

*Ibid., pp. 40-45. 

*Stated by Catron, Chief Justice of Tennessee, in VIII Yerger, p. 32. 
The case was the United States vs. Bailey. 
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within the Indian boundary. No white man was allowed to 
settle on the lands of the Indians, nor was the act to be con- 
strued to invalidate any law or treaty of the United States, made 
in pursuance of the Constitution thereof. It did not authorize 
any entry, appropriation, or occupancy of any of the lands with- 
in the Cherokee country.” 

Two years later Governor Newton Cannon informed the 
Twenty-first General Assembly that the Act had not as yet been 
carried fully into effect." Before any conclusive action was 
taken on this, however, the executive transmitted a letter from 
the Chief Justice of Tennessee, which urged the Legislature to 
make provision for securing counsel to represent the State in an 
important case to be argued on writ of error, at the next Janu- 
ary term, before the Supreme Court of the United States.” 

The case referred to was that of The State of Tennessee 
against James Foreman; and the facts, as stated in the record, 
may be outlined briefly as follows. Foreman was indicted in 
the Circuit Court of McMinn County, for the murder of John 
Walker. He pleaded that both he and Walker were native 
Cherokee Indians, and that the offence charged, if committed 
at all, was committed beyond the rightful jurisdiction of the 
courts of Tennessee, and within the Cherokee Nation. The 
Act of 1833 was alleged to be unconstitutional and void. On 
appeal in error to the Supreme Court of the State, this court 
held that the plea was insufficient, and that the Act of 1833 was 
constitutional. Chief Justice Catron and Justice Green con- 
curred; Justice Peck dissented. 

The opinion of Justice Catron was an extensive document, 
covering eighty pages of Yerger’s Reports. The Chief Justice 
began with a long historical introduction, going back to the 
medizval theory as to the conquest of heathen and barbarous 
countries, the right claimed by the Pope to dispose of all coun- 
tries possessed by infidels, Calvin’s case, the colonial charters, 
and the exercise of sovereignty by North Carolina. 





” Acts of 1833, ch. 16. Yerger’s Reports, VIII, p. 257. 
" Senate Journal of 1835, p. 37. 
2 Tbid., pp. 106-109. 
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He distinguished between sovereignty and the right of soil, 
and quoted the North Carolina laws which forbade anyone to 
buy from the Indians. While the title to their land might be 
retained by the Indians, jurisdiction belonged to the Christian 
powers. If, however, this primal right of the Christian over 
the infidel were denied, and the right of conquest were the only 
plausible one, what was the condition of the Cherokees? In 
answer, he went into a most interesting review of the relations 
of the Indians to the Colonial government under the British 
crown, and the succession of the States to all the rights of Great 
Britain. He emphasized the protest of North Carolina against 
the Treaty of Hopewell, and the ‘‘assumptions of Federal 
power’ by the Congress under the Articles of Confederation. 
Catron’s central thesis was that the treaty-making power of 
the United States Government existed under the Constitution, 
not outside of it. He quoted Story on this point, and added: 


‘‘Admitting that the treaty power can be exerted to form in- 
ternational compacts with a people of our own country, and 
within the scope of the legislative power; and that Indian 
treaties are of higher dignity than mere contracts for the pur- 
chase of the Indian title to the lands which they occupy (which 
I believe they are not), still over the territory where the sepa- 
rate States had the power of legislation at the formation of the 
Constitution, neither Congress or the treaty power can take ju- 
risdiction because it is reserved to the States, and the people. 
.... Tohold that the President and Senate, by treaty with 
the Cherokees, could create a power to legislate for them; and 
that Acts of Congress, punishing all crimes committed by our 
citizens on the Indians, or by the latter on our citizens (as does 
that of 1817), were warranted by the treaties, would be assuming 
that, by a combination of the two powers, new governments 
could be formed by an indirect and lurking power in the Consti- 
tution, certainly never claimed for it by its early advocates in the 
State conventions, called for its adoption.’’ 


The decision in Worcester vs. Georgia, Catron declared to be 
sound, because the Federal government under its constitutional 
power to regulate commerce could insure the freedom of inter- 
course of those authorized by its own laws to enter the Cherokee 
Nation. It was the reasoning of Chief Justice Marshall as 
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to the status of the Indian tribes that Catron repudiated.” 
As we have before remarked, it was stated by the Governor 
that Tennessee had been cited to appear before the Supreme 
Court. No further record of the case appears, nor is any men- 
tion of such a case to be found in Peters’s Reports. The rea- 
son is probably not far to seek. The negotiations of 1835 were 
in progress, and on December 29, the Treaty of New Echota 
was successfully concluded. This indicated the speedy removal 
of the Cherokees, and there was no longer any principle in- 
volved.“ But the passage of the Act of 1833 by a Legislature 
under the control of the Jackson party, and the closely argued 
decision of one of Jackson’s strongest political supporters, both 
taking place after Marshall’s decision in Worcester vs. Georgia, 
were aggressive steps which, if the case had come before Mar- 
shall, could hardly have been regarded as other than a direct 
challenge. In a few weeks, John Marshall was dead; a year 
later, Catron was appointed by Jackson to a seat upon the 
Supreme Bench. 
St. GeorGE L. Sioussart. 


The University of the South. 





VIII Yerger, pp. 256-337. Justice Green concurred, reaching the same 
conclusions chiefly on the ground of expediency and intimating that it was a 
political matter. Justice Peck, dissenting, upheld the treaty-making power. 
Ibid., pp. 337-353, 353-370. The argument of Yerger, for the State, is in the 
appendix. 

™ Another incident, not essential to this narrative, was the coming across 
the Tennessee line of the Georgia Guard, which aroused feeling in Tennes- 
see and necessitated an explanation by Georgia. 








THE MODERNISTS AND THE CURIA* 


High authorities at Rome have defined modernism and would 
assign alcoves for modernists themselves as heretics, near their 
prototypes in the Spanish Chapel of S. Mona Novella in Florence. 
But neither modernism is illuminated, nor are the modernists 
satisfied with the official attempt to place their work in relation 
to traditional religious thought. Those who are desirous of 
examining the cause of their dissatisfaction, may be referred to 
the recent encyclical and syllabus passim. Both of these 
documents are examples of curial genius and industry, but there 
are few who have not had the advantage of a ‘“‘scholastic”’ 
training who possess the key to unlock the stupendous intelle¢étual 
treasures contained in them. It might be recommended as a 
suitable amusement for a warm summer afternoon on a green 
sward, underneath umbrageous trees, amid the harmonious 
buzzing of insects, to follow these devious paths of scholastic 
reconstruction under the leadership of the authors of the 
syllabus and encyclical. We say authors because we believe it 
is an open secret that more than one hand and more than one 
mind were concerned in tracking down the modernists and 
affixing the heretical label to the various items of their workman- 
ship. The patient disciple will be rewarded, not indeed, in the 





* Fora short but careful review of the literature of Modernism, the reader 
is referred to Koehler’s Bibliography in Die Christliche Welt, 20th of Feb- 
ruary, 1908. There has been an interesting series of articles discussing 
modernism by German Roman Catholic and Protestant scholars, such as 
Hauck, Troeltsch, Eucken, Schnitzer, Ehrhard, in the /nternationale 
Wochenschrift of Berlin, at the close of 1907 and the beginning of 1908. 
Professor Michelitsch, of Gratz, has published the encyclical and syllabus 
of Pius X, with the full literary sources illustrating the text from the writings 
of Loisy, and with the documents dealing with the cases of Schell, Tyrrell 
and other prominent Modernists. The most significant modernist reviews 
are in Italian, // Rinnovamento and Nova et Vetera of Rome. For English 
readers the best works to consult are Father Tyrrell’s books, especially the 
much-abused “ Letter” and the translation of the ‘“ Programme” of Modern- 
ism published in the Crown Theological Library, Williams’s volume entitled 
“Loisy and Newman” and A. L. Lilley’s “ Modernism.” In French, espe- 
cially note-worthy besides Loisy’s books and pamphlets, are the works of 
Laberthonniére, Leroy and Houtin. 
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way he anticipated, for he is certain after his most strenuous 
efforts in pursuing syllogisms not to increase his store of knowl- 
edge on the subjeét of modernism, but he will come to know 
what is more valuable perhaps, the traits of mind and the 
characteristics of temper that are making a bugbear of modern- 
ism and shaking to its foundations the magisterium of the 
Roman See. This result is important to keep in mind, for the 
student of modernism will not begin to get his bearings unless 
he winds in and about the rock-bound and precipitous coast of 
the scholastic terra firma. For this service the two Papal 
documents we have mentioned are invaluable. Those who have 
built upon the material they furnish, a systematic method of 
thought, and can see behind the propositions they contain the 
personalities from whose brains they were woven, are able to get 
the best clue of what the programme of the modernists means 
and the difficulties under which they labor in bringing that pro- 
gramme to acceptance and recognition. 

It must be said at the outset that the term modernists is not 
a happy one. Imagine the movement represented by them 
continuing for a decade or two; modernism then would be a 
misnomer, for a modernist then would mean a man who held to 
a body of doctrine or used methods of thought not exactly 
modern, but something out of date by ten years at most. This 
would be an awkward predicament. Really the first thing the 
modernists ought to do after they have recovered from the 
terror of Papal condemnation, is to select a more dis- 
criptive and accurate title. It is somewhat presumptuous to 
imply so plainly that the times we live in ourselves are 
of such extreme importance that they must be divided off and 
singled out from every other period in the history of thought. 
Judged by the standards of his own day, St. Augustine was a 
modernist; St. Thomas Aquinas was a modernist; Pope Syl- 
vester II was a modernist par excellence, for contrary to all pre- 
cedent he studied Arabic learning and introduced the organ, and 
in consequence was thought to be possessed of the devil. Any 
movement in contradiction to a generally recognized method of 
thought has a right sud specie eternatis to be called modernism. 
The appropriateness of the title can only be allowed on purely 
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pragmatic grounds. Modernists are in open revolt against the 
official teaching of the modern Roman Church, so the word 
selected for their movement implies that. the official authorities 
of the church are out of touch with the age in which they live 
and can only be brought in touch with it by sacrificing what 
they hold so dear. 

Of all the modernist writers in English, Father Tyrrell is the 
best known and most widely read, and deservedly the most 
influential. It is true that the authors of the encyclical had 
especially in mind in their condemnations Abbé Loisy, the 
famous French theological scholar, the man who could meet 
Harnack on his own ground, and could punéture with an ana- 
lytical power equal to that of the famous German, Harnack’s 
interpretation of the early development of the Christian Church. 
Loisy has shown in his recent pamphlet on the encyclical that 
many of the propositions it condemns are taken almost without 
change from his writings. But matters have moved rapidly 
since the publication of these Papal documents. It is no 
longer possible to say that in order for a modernist to be con- 
demned, he must accept the position of the “much abused 
letter of Tyrrell,”’ or must agree with the “Gospel and the Church” 
of Loisy. The authorities at Rome are strict interpretationists, 
verbal literalists, when the text of Scripture is concerned, but 
they are the most liberal interpreters of the language of their. 
own documents. Perhaps this liberality may be regarded as 
settling in a negative sense the much discussed question as to 
whether the encyclical comes under the conditions of the 
Vatican decree of infallibility. The admirers of Professor 
Schell in Germany, a writer whose works never showed the 
slightest sympathy with the point of view either of Loisy or 
Tyrrell, have been condemned for disloyalty to their church in 
the vigorous language which the text of the recent Papal docu- 
ments has made familiar. It was proposed not many months 
ago to ereét a memorial to Schell who before his death had 
made his due submission to the authorities of the inquisition 
according to the recognized formula. He did not die like Pro- 
fessor Mivart under the censures of his ecclesiastical superiors. 
Yet by Papal direétion the memorial had to be given. up, 
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although several German bishops including the Archbishop of 
Bamberg were among the subscribers. Professor Commers of 
Vienna, who distinguished himself by an odious attack on 
Schell’s charaéter, had the honor of receiving a personal letter 
of congratulation on his defense of the faith from the Pope 
himself. From the very first, German Roman Catholic scholars, 
those who are teaching in great universities like Munich, Tiibin- 
gen, Bonn, Strasburg and Wiirtzburg have been careful to dis- 
sociate themselves from the theories and the methods of the 
modernist school of England, France and Italy. Yet neither 
their caution nor their sincerity has availed to protect them from 
the fulminations of the Roman curia. Professor Schnitzer, who 
has an established reputation as a historian of dogma has been 
excommunicated. His fault was not modernism in any sense, 
but that he criticised the encyclical which condemned modernism 
on the purely scientific ground that it made real scholarship in 
the Roman Catholic Church extremely difficult by interchanging 
the relations between assumption and faét. Professor Ehrhard 
of Strasburg, who enjoys a titular dignity as prelate of the Pope, 
has also spoken his mind on the bad impression made on aca- 
demic circles by the curial attempt to test all learning by scho- 
lastic precedent. He too, has been made the object of savage 
attack by the reactionary religious press in Rome and Germany. 
Even the University of Innsbriick, where the Jesuits have so 
strong a control, is not without its victim. One of the members 
of the law faculty who commented in an unfavorable sense on 
the encyclical, has been recently complained of officially by the 
Papal nuncio in Vienna and his removal from his chair demanded. 
But both in Germany and Austria, curial politicians and fanatics 
have to move with much more caution than they do in those 
regions where the Church is either disestablished, or only has 
loose relations with the State. Professor Schnitzer still retains 
his chair in the University of Munich, Professor Ehrhard’s 
place at Strasburg is equally secure, and a strong demand has 
been made on the Austrian government that the Papal nuncio 
should be recalled for interfering in a ministerial department 
outside of his cognizance. 

Germans have been late to enter on the field of this contro- 
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versy. As has been said above, they have stood aloof from 
modernism in its technical sense, yet at the present time there is 
no more outspoken criticism of curial methods and of curial 
obscurantism, that is found in the German Roman Catholic 
journalistic and periodical press. Besides there is a strong 
nationalistic element plainly observable in it which is not found 
in other countries—the firm conviction that habits of mind and 
the principles obtaining on their side of the Alps are irrecon- 
ciliable with any direction or interference from Rome. 

The struggle is being waged in far broader limits than those 
outlined by the Papal encyclical. Just as Germans are being 
attacked as outlaws, not because they are modernists but 
because they criticise on their own special grounds the document 
which condemns modernism, so in France a fierce onslaught is 
being made on any of the French clergy who are not willing to 
identify themselves with the forces of reaction. Canon Cheva- 
lier of Lyons, has been publicly rebuked by the Papal secretary 
of State because he published a book denying the authenticity 
of the legendary history of the Holy House of Loretta. Two 
French priests, the editors of the religious newspapers, advo- 
cating a policy favorable to the French republic and accepting 
as a fait accompli the disestablishment of the French Church, 
have been placed under the ban charged with disloyalty, and 
directed under extreme penalties to abandon their liberalizing 
propaganda. 

But the case of Father Minocchi, in Italy, is the most re- 
markable from the point of view of lax interpretation on the 
part of the curia. Father Minocchi, a distinguished Oriental 
scholar, and professor for a number of years in the State insti- 
tute of superior studies in Florence, has edited for some time a 
valuable publication devoted to biblical criticism. The Studi 
Religiosi is, besides its intrinsic merits, noteworthy as the only 
Roman Catholic publication in Italy dealing with Bible study. 
Father Minocchi delivered not long ago a lecture to a popular 
audience in Florence, in which among other things he spoke of 
the Biblical legend of the world’s creation in six days, illustrat- 
ing the historicity of the sources from various Oriental records. 
Although Father Minocchi had secured consent for the lecture, 
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after having the manuscript examined by the official censor in 
the Archbishop’s Palace, he was promptly suspended a divins by 
his superiors at Rome. This step of course, was not due to any 
modernistic speculations of the kind noticed in the text of the 
encyclical. Indeed recent declarations of Father Minocchi made 
in Milan after he had repeated there his Florentine lecture, make 
it plain that he is almost as uncompromising an opponent of 
modernism in the strict sense as the curia itself. He accepts 
the encyclical as a warning to Catholics not to allow the modern 
interpretation of Christianity to degenerate into a more or less 
skeptical subje¢tivism or to an idealistic pantheism, neither of 
which he says has anything in common with true Christianity. 
He proclaims himself an adherent of the old classical Greek 
philosophy, and approves of building on this basis through dis- 
coveries made in the field of physics, mathematics and biology. 
When asked whether he thought his treatment of the question 
of the creation of the world did not savor of modernism, the 
Professor replied that he could not understand that the Roman 
Church had the intention of condemning as modernism the 
results of the experimental methods applied to the field of sci- 
ence. ‘Must it be said,’”’ he added, ‘that Galileo was a modern- 
ist, because with his telescope he discovered the satellites of J upi- 
ter, and because he proved the movement of the earth around 
the sun by a series of physical and mathematical arguments?”’ 

It is this opposition between the demands of modern scholar- 
ship and the curial interpretation of the encyclical that is 
ranging on the side of the modernists men who have no special 
affinity with the system expounded in modernistic writings and 
criticism. This point is fully brought out in the pronouncement 
of the professorial senate of the University of Vienna in the 
Wahrmund case. International law is not brought into question ; 
the senate does not undertake to inquire into the special rights 
of the Papal nuncio at Vienna under the terms of the Austrian 
concordat. It considers the matter only from the point of view 
of appropriateness of permitting a professor of canon law ina 
juridical faculty of the State university (Insbriick) being de- 
prived of his chair because he comes into confli¢t with the 
doétrines of the Roman Catholic Church. 
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The senate explains its position by stating that canon law as 
taught by the juridical faculties is not a Catholic science, but a 
science dealing with the rights of churches in general. It is not 
necessary that the professor should accept the articles of the 
faith of a church in order to explain how the juridical principles 
of churches spring from their articles of faith. If the principles 
that the teachings of a professor must coincide with religious 
doctrine were to be recognized, no department of human 
knowledge would remain unaffected, since all departments of 
knowledge have some bearing upon religious doctrine, and inas- 
much as a mere adroit attempt to influence the exercise of the 
right of the State to superintend the universities might in future 
introduce ecclesiastical influences into the management of the 
universities, the academic senate considers the inflexible re- 
sistance to efforts of this kind, however they may be made, to 
be a necessity enjoined by the vital principles of science. A 
protest of the same nature is to be found in Professor Ehrhard’s 
criticism of the encyclical. ‘How can we,” he says “justify to 
our colleagues or even make plausible to them, regulations 
which are in such crying contradiction to the generally admitted 
conception of a teaching position in the university, partly with 
the moral feelings of teachers and students, partly even with the 
personal honor of a Catholic professor of theology? These 
regulations provide for the establishment of a censorship. They 
make a duty of organizing an institute of supervisors to inter- 
fere in university lectures, to encourage denunciation among 
theological professors themselves and to put a Catholic professor 
of theology under a form of guardianship.” The Strasburg 
professor takes a pessimistic view of the future. If the terms of 
the encyclical are carried out, the days of Catholic theological 
faculties in German universities will be numbered. 

The encyclical is seen by these practical examples to be 
aimed, not as it claims to be against a philosophical system, but 
against the general tendency and method of modern thought. 

be curia fears that as its real enemy, not the straw figure 
which the encyclical ereéts as an objeét of attack. The system 
of delation which Professor Ehrhard pointed out several months 
ago as destructive of true learning has already proved its efficacy. 
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It is being put in full and effe&tive operation in the French 
Church, where the clergy since the operation of the disestablish- 
ment law can no longer shelter themselves under the strong 
protection of the State. The two French priests, adverted to 
above, the Abbés Naudet and Dabry, have been condemned by 
the inquisition because their papers, La Justice Social and La Vie 
Catholique, have been advocating a policy of social reconciliation 
on the basis of accepting disestablishment. They were con- 
demned on anonymous charges; they were not informed of the 
nature of the charges nor were they even aware that their case 
was being brought up before the inquisition. 

No one would ever call the /ustitute Catholique of Toulouse, 
a hot-bed of modernism. Indeed, Zhe Bulletin, which is the 
authorized publication of its faculty, began a number of years 
ago during the initial stage of the modernist movement to 
oppose its assumptions and its methods. Yet Mgr. Batiffol, 
the reétor of the faculty, one of the most acute scholars 
in France in the sphere of the history of dogma and Chris- 
tian institutions, has been removed from his place on the 
ground of private denunciation sent to Rome by three of his 
colleagues. Mgr. Baudrillart, the re€tor of the most important 
university in France, has been severely reprimanded by Cardinal 
Merry del Val for allowing the students under his charge to 
attend leétures at the Sorbonne. Shortly after the publication 
of the encyclical, Baudrillart sent a memorandum to the Pope 
pointing out the dangers and disadvantages to which Catholic 
students would be exposed if the instruction of the encyclical 
prohibiting students at Catholic colleges from attending lectures 
at the university were striétly carried out. He therefore, re- 
ceived the special permission from Rome that he desired, and 
made use of it. A few days after, along with his reprimand from 
the Papal Secretary of State, there was enclosed a complete list 
of the students of the Catholic institute who were attending M. 
Bergson’s courses at the Sorbonne. Evidently from the Roman 
point of view, Bergson was deemed dangerous because he is so 
frequently appealed to by modernist writers, and so M. Baud- 
rillart falls under the suspicion himself of modernism. 

Typical cases like these throw light on the interpretation that 
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the encyclical is receiving in official Roman circles. The mem- 
bers of the Curia are anything but striét interpretationists. It is 
evident that anti-modernism represents for them rather a habit 
of mind, a temperament, than a series of formulated propo- 
sitions. This is exaétly the plea which the modernists have 
urged on their own behalf in denying that the mass of propo- 
sitions condemned in the encyclical represents their platform. 
It is obvious from the plain faéts of curial policy that the 
champions of syllogistic reasoning are not holding to it them- 
selves. It would be hard indeed to reduce to a chain of formulas 
the cases which have led to the condemnation of the French and 
German scholars we have mentioned above. 

In view of the inability of the anti-modernists to systematize 
their own policy, it is of less importance to examine how far in 
the encyclical they have succeeded in systematizing the stand- 
point of their opponents. The whole point of the encyclical 
and the syllabus rests on the assumption that the principle of 
modernism is an elaboration of a popular form of agnosticism 
which is applied in two direétions to the theory of immanence 
and to the evolution of religious sentiment. M. Blondell who 
is responsible for a clever and well-thought-out discussion of 
religious sentiment has adherents among the modernist school. 
Father Tyrrell again is the most eminent representative modernist 
who accepts the idea of the religious sense and of the im- 
manence of God in the soul. Most other modernists, however, 
either do not accept this particular theory or any other theory 
of religion as the practical basis of their programme for a re- 
formed and reinvigorated Catholicism. They are not impelled 
by theories but rather by faéts. Their movement is really 
inspired by the contrast between the external faéts of the 
ecclesiastical life and the internal spirit of religion. 

The ideas by which modernism lives are the ideas of Christi- 
anity ; its aim is their realization in life. As to the prospeéts of 
its success, it is too soon to speak of certainties on one side or 
the other. An historical study of successful and unsuccessful 
movements in the Roman Church covering many centuries, 
would be necessary to establish some sort of clue by analogy to 


the solution of the problem. M. Sabatier and other sympa- 
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thizers with the modernist cause like to appeal to the middie 
ages where the great scholastic teachers won finally an effective 
victory over the followers of St. Bernard and the pietistic school. 
But it must be remembered that the Curia then had no such 
rigid control as it now possesses. There is nothing in the present 
day to represent within the fold of the Roman communion the 
great and powerful religious teaching corporations—the medieval 
universities— backed by national monarchies or by strong 
municipal patriotism. Nothing would happen to-day in the life 
of France if the weakly supported Catholic institutes lost their 
few eminent scholars because of their modernist affiliations. In 
Germany a successful campaign against modernism would result 
so far as one can see in the transference of some distinguished 
Roman Catholic scholars from the faculties of theology to chairs 
in philosophical faculties. Of course something like this has 
happened before during the Old Catholic agitation. After all, the 
success of the modernist movement must depend on lay support ; 
if a large number of laymen are intelle€tually advanced enough to 
add their weight to the momentum of the modernist movement, 
the Curia will in time give way. Undoubtedly at present the 
Roman Church is dependent largely on the support of the 
democracy. The moment curial policy comes in conflié 
with the real aspiration of bodies of people, the aim is soon 
brought to reason. This was notoriously the case in Ireland, 
where the Curia tried to throw its influence against the Home 
Rule movement in favor of the English government. Even the 
diplomacy of Leo XIII could do little in this dire¢étion, for he 
had the national aspirations of a people to work against. 
There is the same lesson to be learnt in the failure of the 
same Pope to induce the French laity and the French 
clergy to rally to the republic. It remains to be seen whether 
modernism is in really close touch with wide-spread popular 
demands in any part of the Roman Church. Its success depends 
on its ability to interest and inspire the masses of the people. 
Without this backing it will hardly be more permanent or more 
effeétive than Febronianism in the eighteenth century or the 


Old Catholic movement in the nineteenth. 
W. Lioyp BEVAN. 























RELIGION AND MEDICINE * 
I. 


The learned and long-worded ‘‘Teufelsdréckh’’ remarks with 
his persistent plainness, ‘‘let the curious eye gratify itself in 
observing how the old antediluvian feeling still, though now 
struggling out so imperfectly, and forced into unexpected 
shapes, asserts its existence in the newest man; and the Chal- 
deans or old Persians, with their Zerdusht, differ only in vest- 
ure and dialect from the French, with their Voltaire ésouffé 
sous des roses.’’ Waving qouted such profound authority to 
prove the changelessness of human nature, let us be so bold as 
to aver that the Emmanuel Movement is bound to be a great 
success. 

If men and women had acquired new instincts and new char- 
acteristics along with porcelain bath tubs and telephones; if 
with the increase of population there had come an increase in 
contentment; then we might expect to find it necessary to re- 
cord new theories and new demands; but the man who travels 
by underground to-day looks at life from the same point of view 
as he who traveled with the assistance of his tail, and the man 
who eats breakfast food to-day, digests it just in the manner of 
the man who once upon a time (sinful to relate) ate his mother- 
in-law. All of which being inevitably so, and in consideration of 
the further fact which history shows us that our ancestors were 
only too willing to receive any kind of medicine-man who could 
alleviate their pains, we are bound to expect that any panacea, 
which is really an acea, will be joyfully received by the multi- 
tudes of this generation. Did not thousands flock to the foot- 
stool of the son of Signor Pietro Balsamo, surnamed Count 
Alessandro di Cagliostro?—did not Bombastus Paraphrastus 
Paracelsus have his adherents?—-and what charlatan has not 
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had his followers? —and further, which of them has not suc- 
ceeded in curing, really curing, many of his patients? 

Having said so much, we must hasten to make two other re- 
marks; the first, that we most decidedly do not mean to class 
Dr. Worcester with Cagliostro and Paracelsus; the second, that 
we do mean by alluding to those gentlemen of shady reputation 
to illustrate the psychological principles by which the Emman- 
uel psychotherapists avowedly effect their cures. 

It is exceedingly interesting to one who has long understood 
by intsinct the power of ‘‘suggeston’’ and ‘‘autosuggestion,’’ 
to read a book which explicates it in a scientific way; and more, 
it is a delight to read a book on such a difficult subject which 
is so clearly and distinctly written. If Drs. Worcester, 
McComb and Coriat intend that obscure psychology shall be 
intelligible to those of little intellect they have indeed suc- 
ceeded. We commend their book to anybody and everybody, not 
only to those who are in need of help to withstand the assaults of 
their nerves, but to those who are interested in the developments 
of modern psychology. It is a brilliantly simple book on an ob- 
scure subject, and on a subject which everybody ought to know 
something about. 

To be more specific, the key-note of the work is the suscepti- 
bility of mankind to kindly persuasion. Or, to put it in an- 
other way, the instinctive readiness of people to believe what is 
for their good, and the resultant fact that wherever it is a mat- 
ter of nerves only, accomplishment follows belief, realization be- 
comes anticipation. To the force of this law can be ascribed 
all of the cures of the Christian Scientists, faith-healers and the 
like, and to its force do the Emmanuel workers look for a dem- - 
onstration of their claim— that they can cure many of those 
who are suffering from functional disorders. 

Probably the greatest significance of the whole movement is in 
its relation to Christian Science. Says Dr. Worcester trench- 
antly (page 10): ‘“‘The doctrines of Christian Science have 
been denounced, ridiculed, exploited times without number, ap- 
parently with as much effect as throwing pebbles at the sea to 
check the rising of the tide. Preachers, physicians, editors of 
powerful journals, philosophers, humorists, unite in pouring 
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contempt upon this despicable superstition — but in spite of 
them it lives —and all this strange phenomenon has occurred 
in the full light of day at the end of the nineteenth century and 
at the beginning of the twentieth century . . . not in obscure 
corners of the earth among an illiterate and fanatical populace, 
but in the chief centers of American civilization.’’ We might 
add that America is not alone the field of their victories, for the 
movement finds more and more adherents each day in England, 
while Germany is able to suppress it only by making it strengste 
polizetlich verboten. 

Now what are we going to say to those who refer to the 
“‘proof of their pudding?’’ We cannot shut our eyes to an 
obvious fact: the success of ‘Christian Science. We can say 
two things: in the first place, that what is good in it will en- 
dure, and endure in such forms as the Emmanuel Movement; 
in the second place, that the absurdities of its philosophical ab- 
racadabra will speedily vanish into thin air, and men will forget 
Mrs. Eddy, the Goddess, and remember Mrs. Eddy the very 
shrewd individual who staked her all on the power of sugges- 
tion —and won. The reason which emboldens us to prophecy 
that the Eddy-worship part of Christian Science will vanish, is 
that we do not believe that the universal law of “‘die to live’ 
can be abrogated, even by a shrewd woman. Nothing can sur- 
vive the wild-fire like success with which that body has forged 
ahead in the past twenty-five years. Like the boom cities of 
America it will burst some day, and when it does burst, and 
men stoop to gather up the fragments, those who will get the 
largest number of baskets-full will be Dr. Worcester, Dr. Mc- 
Comb and their disciples. 

One very interesting aspect of the book is to be found in the 
light which it sheds upon contemporary psychology. Those 
who have read Morton Prince’s ‘‘Dissociation of a Personality’’ 
and Meyer’s ‘‘Human Personality’’ and DuBois’ ‘‘Treatemnt of 
Nervous Diseases,’’ or the articles on abnormal psychology in 
The American Journal, will find much in this book which will 
widen and crystalize the ideas accumulated in them. In fact 
the book is a handbook of the greatest value, being adapted to 
the needs of the amateur as well as the professional. 
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In this materialistic age it is well to be reminded of the power 
of suggestion. It is a stumbling block to the out and out em- 
piricist and a rock of retreat for the timid apologist. The limits 
of its dominion are all unknown. 

We are persuaded that in our reference to Cagliostro and Para- 
celsus we are entirely in accord with the Emmanuel psychologists 
and feel sure that they would admit that the whole secret of the 
success of those charlatans is to be found in the existence of 
that very power of suggestion. In fact, in one place Dr. Wor- 
cester declares that much curative power lies in ‘‘glowing adver- 
tisements . . . and marvelous testimonials, bearing witness 
to striking cures;’’ and all this because the sufferer believes 
that ‘‘a remedy that relieved so many others will surely help 
him.’’ Asa matter of fact, ‘“when these remedies are analyzed 
their physiological potency is seen usually to be nil’’ (page 51), 
but that makes small difference; for given a patient sufficiently 
subject to suggestion and a panacea sufficiently prodigious (ac- 
cording to its advertisement) you can generally count on a com- 
plete cure. It is the very do/dness of your quack which inspires 
faith, and it is the faith which heals in cases where the trouble 
is purely functional. The writer well remembers many years 
ago watching the manipulations of one ‘‘Sequa,’’ an hocus In- 
dian Chief, who travelled about England in a band wagon, al- 
luring crowds to his lectures each evening; and how after his 
lecture — which was overflowing with superb medicinal impu- 
dence, he would sell (at a reduced price, because he did so love 
the populace) bottles of a certain liquid which would cure any- 
thing and everything. Now, to the writer’s knowledge, that 
fluid cured a cripple, who had been despaired of by every phy- 
sician in the country. Even so effective is faith! To be sure, 
it is perilous thus to encourage quacks, but all gifts are danger- 
ous in certain hands, and we must be prepared for a mingling 
of the bad with the good. 

Probably the authors of the book avoided all startling illustra- 
tions of the effectiveness of their work, lest they incite criti- 
cism, but we feel sure that they have worked cures far more 
spectacular than any which they cite in their book. 

Of all phases of the work, their dealings with alcohol is the 
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most interesting and the most valuable (pages 134 ff. and 
163 ff.). One is tempted in these days, as he reads of the 
enormity of the liquor traffic, to applaud the harangues of the 
most intemperate temperance orators. The licensing bill in 
England, the increased levy upon intoxicants in France, the 
Anti-Beer League in Germany, the prohibition wave in the 
Southern States, none of these estimable efforts is going to 
quench the thirsts which an hundred years of unrighteous licens- 
ing has aroused. The public vending of alcohol may be sup- 
pessed, but — 


“ All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
Cannot put Humpty Drunky together again.” 


Now in dealing with the flotsam and jetsam from the ocean of 
alcohol, the methods adopted at Emmanuel are most efficacious. 
Without doubt, the several cures which are so widely advertised 
(and, to tell a secret, whose circulars are so widely sent to the 
clergy of the land, with what significance we know not) are able 
to scotch the Demon in many cases. But the liquor habit, 
whether dipsomania or alcoholism, is, as Dr. Worcester so plainly 
points out, a disease of the nerves, and a moral disease. When- 
ever your patent ‘‘gold cure’’ destroys the thirst, it can gener- 
ally be put down to psychic rather than to physiological activity ; 
in other words, to suggestion; and therefore it stands to reason 
that without the subtle liquid, just as well as with it, the cure 
could have been effected. This is just what is being done at 
Emmanuel — all honor to any work which can quell the passions 
of the inebriate! Humor invades all sanctums, and we cannot 
but interject a word of humorous, though truthful intent, to say 
that the two kinds of people who seem {most freely to have 
sought help from these men in Boston are those suffering from 
liquor, and from pulpit fright. 

As to our opinion upon the future in store for the work — 
How much will it be practiced and how widely? It is platitu- 
dinous to say that there is great danger in an ill-advised adop- 
tion of the scheme. Sad to say there are as many potential 
charlatans in Orders as out of them, and any such work as this 
offers to the insincere a bonanza. And yet, despite the dan- 
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gers, Drs. Worcester and McComb make two statements which 
to the writer are unanswerable: 

‘*We affirm that the Church of Christ cannot permanently up- 
hold and propagate itself by anything less spiritual, less com- 
prehensive and tremendous than the Christian religion, and the 
plain truth is that the Church is not bringing the whole force 
of the Christian religion to bear upon the lives of the people’ 
(page 321). And again, ‘‘We remember that Jesus recognized 
human nature in its entirety, that in His solicitude for the soul, 
He did not forget the body, and that in giving peace to the con- 
science He also gave health to the entire man — this noble truth 
has long been allowed to drop from the Church’s conception of 
its mission, but it will not be ignored much longer. Every- 


where men and women are seeking forthis lost truth . . . and 
hence . . . we see the same feverish anxiety . . . to follow any 
false Messiah who promises to restore it tothem. . . It is plain 


to the unprejudiced student of religion that one cause of the 
Church’s weakness is that the Church has mutilated the Christian 
religion, retaining in some degree of faith Christ’s message to the 
soul, but rejecting with unbelief His ministry to the body.”’ 

It is indeed a sorrowful commentary on conditions that the 
clergymen are not nowadays called into the sickroom until the 
doctors have given up hope. 

Adjustment to environment is and ever will be the law of life, 
and adjustment to a more highly developed use of psychic pow- 
ers must be undertaken by the Church if it is to live. The 
Emmanuel plan is bound to be adopted on all sides, and we are 
certain to hear a vast amount about psychotherapy in the near 


future. 
ARTHUR R. GRAY. 


The University of the South. 


II. 


The authors of this book are evidently impressed with the 
importance of their religio-medical undertaking. Their sense 
of its importance is enhanced by the measure of success that 
has already greeted it. In a year or so it has helped a thou- 
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sand or more sick bodies or sick souls or sick body-souls or sick 
soul-bodies to semblance of health. Its specific task is the sci- 
entific application of religion to disease. Religion has been at 
work in this.direction ever since the first prehistoric fetish 
wrought health spells as well as spells of blight, but its power 
was not psychological, and of course could not be psycho- 
logically applied. Nor could it have been so applied at any 
period before our own, when there is much talk about the dis- 
covery of ‘‘the subconscious mind,’’ and its susceptibility to 
hypnotic control or ‘‘suggestion,’’ together with the wonderful 
go of a certain quack cult which could show no other cause 
of the wind-like rush of its popularity than the undeniable cures 
it noised into creed-proofs as it went. Hence the query 
whether still greater things might not be done if a true religion 
with a true psychology should claim the same medicative power. 
The answer was the Emmanuel Church experiment, now called 
the Emmanuel Church Movement; for the authors have heard 
‘the sound of a going in the tree-tops,’’ and believed there was 
tremendous weather ahead. This book is the first thunder-clap. 

I am not prophet enough to say that the thunder-shower may 
not grow to a tempest, though even then it would only blow itself 
out with a louder blast; but I seriously doubt whether it, any 
more than the Eddyotic gale it would out-reverberate, will ever 
flood this dry old self-conscious and self-critical world of ours 
with the waters of heaven. Many cloud-bursts wash over bot- 
toms that never reach hill-tops, and these two movements have 
all the signs of swamp-freshets. To guage them rightly we 
must have other standards than those of the newspaper, which 
writes chronicles by the day and counts a year an epoch. His- 
tory shakes a sieve of much larger holes, through which news- 
papers themselves will sift by the hundred without leaving a 
trace of their names; and fashions, that newspapers were sure 
had come to stay, will drop out of sight as things of a moment; 
and even religions that look like boulders will disappear as dust. 
For such a sieve Eddyotic success has not yet reached the size 
of a grain of sand, and the Emmanuel Church Movement is 
atomic. 

Greater movements of the same or a better kind are going on 
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every year in the Roman Church without winning a newspaper 
headline, just because they are too constant and common to 
make news. Few high-grade saints in the Roman Calendar 
have not had more votaries and cured more maladies than Mama 
Eddy’s braggarts will ever boast for her Mamacy. The millions 
who have knelt to a pretended piece of the Cross, or to a hand- 
ful of dust from the Holy Sepulchre, or to the Holy Coat of 
Treves and its rival rags, or to a dead bone of any first-class 
martyr, ought to shame our would-be newspaper historians into 
some decent sense of historic proportion in their contemporary 
estimates. 

Have the authors of ‘‘Science and Health’’—excuse the slip, 
I mean ‘‘Religion and Medicine’’—never heard of Ancona, the 
city named by its enshrinement of a stone that had rebounded 
from the arm of St. Stephen, whose proper relics were carried 
later to Uzali, near Hippo, the See of St. Augustine; and how 
that saint lauded their marvelous works? ‘‘Stephen triumphed, 
he was crowned, long time his body lay hid; at length it came 
forth, it enlightened the lands — so many miracles did it effect; 
the Dead, because not dead indeed, made the dead live.’’ Read 
the two books, De Miraculis Stephani, which Augustus quotes 
in addition to his personal testimony, and tell me if the entire 
career of the American epidemic of hysteria in worship of 
an arch-Hysteriac, has one-tenth of the power of one particle 
of the dust of one spurious toe-joint of the proto-martyr 
after he had been decomposed for four hundred years? And 
if you wish more contemporaneous or newspaper evidence, get 
the statistics of modern Lourdes, and the thousand thousands of 
worshipers, who in every town of Christendom tell the marvels 
of its stagnant water drops. 

As for the Emmanuel Church Movement, which has screamed 
out a book before it is five years old that the anxious world may 
learn from a snake-strangling infancy what Herculean feats are 
yet to come, the scream is too loud for its grip. More people 
went in a month to be bodily blessed by the ‘‘suggestions’’ of 
a half-faded miraculous picture in a Redemptorist Church in 
St. Louis than twice five years of Boston are likely to see around 
the Protestant Episcopal effort to scientificate Eddyotic success. 
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However, science is science, whether it moves fast or slow, 
and on that score the Protestant Episcopal spurt must be tested; 
first, by the idea of psychology which it would apply to religion, 
and second, by the idea of religion which it would psychologize. 
And my reason for thinking the spurt will never go far is that 
its psychology has a wooden leg, and its .religion leads to a bog. 

I do not believe there is any such science as the Emmanuel 
Church Movement teaches under the name of psychology, nor do 
I believe in any science of psychology whatever. The very attempt 
at it is a foredoomed absurdity. The Self is not a thing or event 
in time that it can be known as a sucession of states under 
time-laws of cause and effect. Time is but one of its categories, 
and next to space, the emptiest. The Self, which knows a time 
series, cannot be any part of the series the whole length of which 
exists within its knowledge. It can only know itself as the 
total unity of all its categories and all their knowings. Cer- 
tainly it can never know itself as unknown or subconscious. 

Consciousness and knowledge are one; what is out of con- 
sciousness is out of knowledge, whether it be sud or super; and 
what is out of knowledge, knowledge has no right to talk about, 
much less write books about. The talk and the books can only 
exploit the ignorance they advertise in their very technique. 
Ignorance cannot tell what happens in the dark; nor would it 
try were it not so utterly ignorant of its ignorance as to imag- 
ine it the soul of a science whose truths grow divine in propor- 
tion to their darkness. Right-minded science explains the un- 
conscious by the conscious, and pronounces it the unsciencing of 
science to reverse the process, and put the lights out in order 
to see the secrets of the universe. Darkness it hates with a re- 
ligious hatred, and would drive away as the Devil’s shadow. 
The turn is bold indeed, not to say impudent, that would name 
the shadow God. But the psychology of the Emmanuel Church 
Movement dares so name it. 

Here are some of the steps by which that psychology leads 
the soul down into the cellars of consciousness as if it were 
“climbing up the golden stairs: ”’ 

“I place the patient in a comfortable reclining chair, in- 
struct him how to relax his arms, his legs, his neck, his head 
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and body, so that there shall be no nervous tension or muscular 
effort. Then standing behind him I gently stroke his forehead 
and temples, which has a soothing and a distracting effect. 
Without attempting to induce sleep I inform him that his body 
is resting and that his mind too will rest . . . . I then tell 
him that all nervousness is passing from him, that everything is 
stili within him, that his heart is beating quietly and regularly 
and that he is breathing gently and slowly. I suggest to him 
that he is entering into peace. . . . I personally attach a relig- 
ious importance to this state of the mind. When our minds are 
in a state of peace ... . I believe that the Spirit of God 
enters into us, and a power not our own takes possession of us.”’ 
Note how this state of peace is brought about by the limpness 
of the patient’s mind. He is to relax his body. He is not to 
think his own thoughts, but the thoughts of his psychic guide, 
even repeating the guide’s words as his own. He is to evacu- 
ate his reason, and give the helm of his personality into an- 
other’s hands, and then, when his reason is gone, and his self- 
hood surrendered, he has entered into the subconscious state 
which is called ‘‘peace,’’ the peace of God, whereby God’s 
power works its cure. The man nears God as he loses his 
mind; when he has no mind of his own, God takes the place of 
it, and hence a cure which is entirely beyond his conscious 
reach. The less mind, the more God. Perhaps this is the 
reason or unreason why idiots are so healthy. Lean wits make 
fat bodies. Bea fool and you have already begun immortality. 
But what if the imaginary health be the displacement of one 
disease by another, strengthening the body by weakening the 
mind, and easing pain of the flesh by a habitual opium-habit of 
spirit? Pauperism of spirit is meaner than any misery it re- 
lieves. The Devil can work by suggestions just as hypnotic on 
like surrenders of will, to cure just as uncurable ailments. Tuck 
gives many instances of cures by mean or malign emotions. I cite 
two:, The rubbing of an inveterate wart with a piece of stolen 
bacon—the bacon must be stolen—causes the warts to disappear 
as the bacon rots. The pretence of an immediate autopsy 
scares scirrhosis of the liver out of articulo mortis into runaway 
life. I myself heard the chief physician of a large city coach a 
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class of medical students in the magnificent therapy of deceit, 
and tell them how a patient of his had pined away with the fixed 
idea that a frog had grown in her stomach from some pollywog- 
gish water she had drunk; and how no poison or persuasion 
could stop croak and jump until the stomach-pump brought up 
a green-skinned thing which he had ready for the moment, and 
set right under her satisfied nose. 

Now if the Emmanuel Church cures belong to God because 
done in the soul’s dark, these tricks, as darkly done, together 
with the myriad hypnotic miracles of fraudulent relics may be 
imputed to the Devil; and the test question at once arises, Which 
of the rivals has proved the more darkly efficacious, and whose 
clinic should be advised with the surer confidence of dark suc- 
cess? Between them, the honors are presumptively in favor of 
the Devil. For darkness is his favorite realm, not God’s. God 
is light and in Him is no darkness at all. God is intelligence 
and the way to His power is through heavens of knowledge, not 
down in the pits of being. The universe is a universe of con- 
sciousness, more and more manifestly divine as it rises towards 
that perfect consciousness of itself which is God. The instinct 
of the animai is God’s felt consciousness; the reason of the man 
is God’s known consciousness; and the difference between the 
conscious and so-called subconscious mind is precisely the dif- 
ference between knowledge and vague knowledge, or between 
reason and implicit reason, or between man and animal. The 
so-called subconscious mind is simply the animal mind in man, 
that is, man’s lowest, meagerest degree of manhood; and your 
method of hypnotic or semi-hypnotic cures simply unmans the 
man to animalize him into health. The health got by it is ani- 
mal, not human, surely not divine, unless you animalize God 
too as more God-like with horns and tail than with the brow of 
reason. The Christian religion, however, worships Him as the 
God-man, not the God-beast, though the beast were as harmless 
as a dove with butterflies for angels. 

The Emmanuel Church Movement moves the wrong way. Wil- 
liam James must have hoo-dooed its authors before they set 
their faces in the animal direction. He wrote a book to prove 
religion a cross between the human and animal minds. It was 
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down there in the hysterical and cataleptic sinks of reason that 
he saw the sulphur-springs of divine truth bubbling with foul 
but holy gases. Through swoons and trances the telepathic and 
clairvoyant instincts of beaver and spider and migrant fish 
played up into prophetic dreams or mediumistic revelations. 
The action was morbid, but diseases often intensified powers of 
health to praeternormal exercises, and religion was just sucha 
disease of reason, superrational because subrational. To find 
its God, therefore, you must not fly direct towards the mind’s 
sky, but wallow in its puddles. The black splashes will be bap- 
tismal to your saner fellows, whose sanity makes them skep- 
tical. 

To complete such psychological training, it was only neces- 
sary for the authors of ‘‘Religion and Medicine’’ to take Von 
Hartmann for their philosopher and swear by his doctrine of an 
Unconscious Absolute, or God as the Absolute Fool of the Uni- 
verse. And this they have subconsciously done, while still call- 
ing Him Heavenly Father as if to acknowledge their mental he- 
redity. Better than their psychology, their religion still weaves 
too much psychological black into the white robe of its ancient 
creeds, not to look suspiciously gray. You can detect the black 
threads by a name here and there, and the shibboleth of 
thoughts that run through entire chapters. Here, for illustra- 
tion, is its bede-roll: Augustine, Dominic, Francis of Assisi, 
Wickliffe, Savanarola, Martin Luther, Boehme, Tauler, Fox 
and his friends, Wesley, Schleiermacher, Newman, Keble, 
Fechner, Harnack. What bathos, to blow up so big and high- 
sailing a balloon for that last pin-hole collapse! Translated into 
a roll of musicians, it would read: Palestrina, Bach, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, 
Liszt, Wagner, ‘‘Pat’’ Gilmore and ‘‘Blind Tom.’’ In _ both 
rolls it is the blindness that makes the climacteric seer. 

And if Harnack’s canonization does not convince you of the 
agnostic streak, you may hear something like a college yell of 
demonstration in the Harnackian cry ‘‘Back to Jesus!’’ ‘‘Back 
to Jesus’? means the same in religion that ‘‘Back to Kant”’ 
means in philosophy, and ‘‘Back to Nature’ means in anarchis- 
tic individualism. ‘‘Back to Jesus?’’ Where to? Has Jesus 
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been away for eighteen centuries that you must go back to their 
beginning to meet him? Was he not in all those saints from 
Augustine to Keble, who believed Him a present Christ? And 
if present to them was it in brief visits between long absences 
that left dearths of His Spirit in the world? Did His Church, 
the body of His Spirit, die when He left the earth, that Christ- 
endom since then has resembled His bier more than His throne, 
while holy men bent their heads over it as His mourners rather 
than His witnesses? And was it reserved for our late day and 
Harnack to discover Him as He really was during the three 
years of genuine ministry that inaugurated the eighteen centu- 
ries of corruption? 

It must be so if Harnack’s claim is allowed. For no previous 
backward hunt ever came upon the exact Jesus that Harnack 
dug from under the rubbish of the Four Gospels, where lay a 
fifth, namely, the Gospel according to Harnack. Though, 
strange to say, the Jesus of that Fifth Gospel acted out Har- 
nack’s anti-ecclesiastical role to such perfection that he might 
have been called Jesus the Harnack instead of Jesus the Christ. 

But now that this great historic fact is established there is no 
need to travel so far back for our Harnack-Jesus. He is not in 
Jerusalem, but in Berlin, henceforth the Holy City of all crab 
Christians. Be your cry then ‘‘Back to Harnack,’’ that intel- 
ligent Churchmen may understand how little of the Church’s 
Christ you want in the dwarf of your backward clamor. The old 
cry no longer deceives them. When they hear it their answer 
echoes the refrain of the coon song, ‘‘Go way back and si¢ 
down.’’ Sit down until you learn how to think upwards. You 
need philosophy more than psychology in your religion, a 
reason for your faith, the reason of your faith, the God of 
Reason for the man of reason, in a rational God-manhood which 
man’s reason can forever adore without agnostic dodges towards 
the secular idols that take its place in Churches that worship 
The Real Absence. 

Rospert A. HOLLAND. 


The University of the South. 
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ELLISON CAPERS 





From time to time, at long intervals, there have appeared in 
this Review notices of notable individuals who have passed from 
the stage of our common life. They have been men charac- 
teristic of a section, but not only so,—men too of a larger, 
national or universal type, whom all se¢tions have been glad to 
unite with us in honoring. The local coloring, the distinctive 
trait, never spoils the picture where there is the common atmos- 
phere and the all-embracing sky. So it was with such men 
as Wade Hampton of South Carolina, and Thomas U. Dudley 
of Virginia and Kentucky; and so it is with Ellison Capers of 
South Carolina. We prefix no titles, however honorable, for it 
is the men, in whatever position, whom we would commemorate, 
and not offices or honours. Modestly and very distinétively a 
South Carolinian, Bishop Capers, by virtue of his position in a 
national Church, was brought into relation with prominent 
representatives of every portion of our common country, and 
won the admiration and affection of all. The tributes that have 
poured in from all direétions have been no less warm from North 
and West than from the universal South where he was naturally 
best known. The produét of the most local conditions and the 
most concentrative times and circumstances, his heart naturally 
and easily expanded to the widest sympathies; and sympathy, 
deep, true, and inexhaustible, became his distinétive and charac- 
teristic trait. 

What Ellison Capers owed to heredity was, in part at least, 
patent to the world. He was the son of a Methodist Bishop of 
whom it was said, that he was one of the noblest and most 
eloquent representatives of the heroic type of Methodists in the 
heroic days of Methodism. Himself, in later times and under 
other conditions, the no less honored Bishop of. another Chris- 
tian communion, he never lost his inherited sympathies or sim- 
plicities. If times and conditions had remained identical, he 
would probably have been even more eloquent and efficient than 
he was,—in his father’s style of popular eloquence; for it was 
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all in him and was more native to him. Native eloquence, 
indeed, out of natural simplicities and sympathies, was his 
patrimony and his God-given endowment. We might be tempted 
to feel that he was never allowed to become all his natural and 
proper self, under the discipline and restraints of a more cultured 
type of religion and ministry. But what he brought with him 
into that was not lost, and what he found in it, for himself and 
his life-work, was no real detriment to either. More and freer 
mingling of different types would be no small gain to our Chris- 
tianity. Christianity fails of true catholicity in the proportion in 
which there is less or no room for the coexistence and mingling 
of differences in one communion and fellowship. 

Ellison Capers was entered as a cadet in the Military 
Academy of his native State in the year 1854, at the age of 
seventeen. Four years later he was graduated, without dis- 
tinction. That is to say, without distinétion won by books, or 
measured by class standing ; but very far even then from without 
distinétion of another and an abiding sort, which was to be in- 
creasingly his to the end of his days. Intelligence does not all, 
as we know, come through books. Ellison Capers was consti- 
tutionally not a student of books, but he possessed, in a re- 
markable degree, the quick eye, the ready perceptions, the open 
mind and heart which do in other ways the work of books. 
Above all, he was gifted with the most simple, natural, and 
charming social nature, disposition, and manner. Speech, 
language, oratory came to him as song to the bird. Self-con- 
sciousness, affectation, vanity, pretension or insincerity of any 
kind he was by nature incapable of. These qualities and quali- 
fications gave him in the literary as well as the social funétions 
and life of the institution from which he was graduated a 
standing and character which were even then an earnest of what 
he was to do and be in after days. 

For a year or two he remained as instructor in the Military 
Academy, but his training there during half a dozen years was 
just in time to prepare him for severer duties and a more trying 
part in the life and destiny of his native State. At the breaking 
out of the Civil War his health was delicate and his lungs were 
seriously affected. Against all medical advice he enlisted at 
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once and was commissioned Major in the State troops. When 
it became apparent that war was on, he took part in the 
organization of the Twenty-fourth Regiment of South Carolina 
Volunteers, of which he was successively Lieutenant-Colonel and 
Colonel. After gallant and distinguished service in the Army of 
Tennessee he was promoted to the rank of Brigadier-General. 

Any one who had known Ellison Capers would not need to 
be told what sort of soldier he made. He could not fail to be 
the idol and inspiration of his men; he could not be other than 
bright and cheerful in privation, patient and hopeful in disaster, 
gallant and heroic in action. Human and democratic in feelings 
and sympathies, he was at the same time elevated and dignified 
in spirit, appearance, and bearing. A superior in command said 
of him, that he had never in all his life known a man who could 
so make his subordinates feel that he was as one with them, 
without the slightest loss of dignity to himself or his rank. He 
was several times severely wounded, and was so prevented at 
the last from aétually exercising the high command which he 
had earned at so youthful an age. 

Returning from the war, at its close, with his honorable wounds 
still unhealed, among many others of his kind there was none 
who stood higher in the mind or in the eye of his State than 
General Ellison Capers,—none at least among the younger men, 
with whom lay the direction and destinies of the future. Many 
years ago it was written of him: “So many times on account of 
his graceful oratory has he been called upon to address his 
fellow citizens, especially upon Confederate occasions, that he 
might fitly be considered to have earned the title of Ovator 
Laureate of the Confederacy, of which it has been so beautifully 
said in poetry’s phrase — 

“ No nation rose so white and fair, 
None fell so pure of crime.” 


But it was not alone General Capers’ graceful oratory that 
made him thenceforth, what he has been so often called, ‘‘the 
best-beloved man in his State.’’ It was a combination of many 
deeper graces and more attractive and controlling qualities, some 
only of which were simplicity, purity, modesty, unselfishness, 
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faithfulness, spiritual elevation, personal charm. There was no 
man in whom the whole law was more truly fulfilled in the one 
word Love. Sympathy, service, sacrifice were the air he 
breathed and the life he lived. 

In the first reorganization of the State, General Capers was 
made Secretary of State, and so served for two years. But the 
deep waters through which he and his people had passed had 
quickened within him the germ of another life-purpose. There 
were more of us than he who will be pardoned for having felt 
just at that time that we had here no abiding city, or country, 
and were the more moved to seek one elsewhere to come. So 
the ministry to his stricken people, to which a life such as his 
could not but, at such a time, consecrate and devote itself, 
naturally sought the most sacred channels of the Church. It is 
related of him that when he notified his old friend Governor 
John L. Orr, the most sagacious of our old-time politicians, of 
his determination to resign his office of Secretary of State in 
order to enter the ministry of the Church, the reply was, ‘You 
will be a fool to do it. A man with your war record, your 
personal magnetism and genial manners can command anything 
from the people that they have to give. You can be Governor, 
Senator, or anything you want. You will be a fool to give up 
all this to become a preacher.”’ 

It was a greater sacrifice than Governor Orr knew that General 
Capers was making. It would have cost him nothing to have 
lived upon his popularity and his natural genius for public life. 
No one could feel more than he did his disqualification and 
want of preparation for the other life he was choosing. On 
hearing of his purpose the large and influential Church of 
Greenville, S.C., invited him to become its Reétor. He was no 
clergyman, he had never studied theology for a day, he had 
never been and had none of the habits of a student; four years 
of a¢tive service in war lay between him and anything he had 
ever studied at all. He was conscious of no qualification but 
the spirit in him of love, service, and sacrifice. On this he 
accepted the call. It might have been regarded as an instance 
of the fool stepping in where angels might fear to tread ; but 
those who knew him best, knew that it was not in ignorance or 
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presumption, but in the veriest humility, self-renunciation, and 
simplicity of faith that General Capers entered upon his divine 
calling. He became Reétor of Christ Church, Greenville, upon 
a salary of $600, about one tenth of what he had been re- 
ceiving from the salary and fees of his civil office. For twenty 
years, mostly of political unsettlement and distress and of 
economic privation and poverty, he served his church and 
community with devoted and self-denying faithfulness and love. 
Then he was called to the larger centre of the State Capital, and 
was Reétor of Trinity Church, Columbia, until called to go up 
yet higher in the ranks of the Church’s ministry. 

In all this time, much of it of humble service and comparative 
obscurity, he was ever more and more than only the Reverend 
Ellison Capers. He was always, first of all, himself—the simple, 
true, pure, modest, unselfish, high, loving and lovable self he 
had been from the beginning, only chastened, refined, and en- 
nobled. He was still in the heart of the people General Capers, 
hero and orator of the Confederacy. Above all, he was more 
and more becoming, and unknowingly fitting and preparing 
himself to become, the First Citizen, the most honored as well 
as most beloved man, of his State. 

In July, 1893, the then Dr. Capers was consecrated Bishop in 
the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of South Carolina. That 
position did not, of course, in itself constitute him First Citizen, 
but by giving him a jurisdiétion coterminous with the State, it 
enabled him to come to that which was his own by many other 
titles. Least of all was he ever to arrogate to himself any such 
honor or place in the mind or heart of his people. It was the 
more truly his because won by the only method which confers 
divine right to it, by being not lord over all but servant of all. 
He was deeply touched and gratified by the universal respect 
and affeétion shown him; it never occurred to him that it was 
himself who was the ground and cause of it. 

It was a surprise which his modesty had great hesitation in 
accepting, when in the summer of 1905 Bishop Capers was 
unanimously ele¢éted by the Board of Trustees, Chancellor of 
the University of the South, at Sewanee—to succeed Bishop 
Dudley. He held that position until his death — fully sustaining 
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its dignity and more than ever impressing his personality upon 
those who came under its influence in the new and high relation. 

The faét is that Bishop Capers felt deficiencies in scholarship 
and learning. His unconsciousness of the faét that these wants 
were amply compensated by other and rarer gifts and powers, 
made him, or cooperated with nature in making him, singularly 
modest and unpretending among his peers. But they did not 
impair his efficiency or diminish his influence. His office of 
Bishop not only gave him a universal and commanding position 
in his own State with opportunity to make himself known and 
felt, but it brought him into official relations and at least 
triennial personal contaét with representatives like himself of 
every other State of the Union. It is almost as difficult as it is 
necessary to refrain from quoting from the many tributes that 
have come from every quarter alike to his solid worth and his 
personal charm. One extra¢t must suffice as a sample of all: 
Bishop Potter of New York speaks of “the sweet and gracious 
influence of that rare personality which was incarnated in the 
late Bishop of South Carolina!’’ ‘In Bishop Capers’ case,” he 
continues, ‘‘it was impossible to believe that he had ever touched 
life at any point without drawing from it something which had 
made his own chara¢ter, and his high ministry, of greater beauty, 
dignity, self-sacrifice, and gracious comprehension. Those of us 
who are Northern men and women felt this perhaps most keenly 
in conneétion with his relation to that wider life which is the life 
of the Republic as distinguished from the life of the family, or 
the Church, cr even the State. Bishop Capers was a. born 
statesman. He had a genius for seeing the other side of things— 
the political problems, the moral emergencies, and other 
ecclesiastical tasks than his own; and in the House of Bishops 
illustrated a breadth of vision, a fine serenity of temper, and a 
most gracious and winning spirit which endeared him to all who 
knew him. The beautiful quality in his speech, in his every aét, 
in his relations with all sorts and conditions of men, which made 
one sensible at once that he was truly human in his sympathies and 
as divine in his standards, will always live as a gracious and 
benignant inspiration.”’ 

WituiamM PorcHER DuBose. 
The University of the South. 























A RUSSIAN VIEW OF THE CZAR* 


There are Russians—reaétionaries and moujiks—who see in 
the Czar the infallible representative, temporal and spiritual, of 
All-Wisdom and All-Virtue. There are fanatic revolutionists 
who trace his authority to a very different source. Russians are 
not lacking, however, who are able to keep control of their 
heads and hearts in the midst of the seething cauldron of hates 
and enthusiasms, to see things as they are and tell things as they 
see them. One of these is the author of the volume ‘The Czar 
and the Revolution’”’ (which has recently appeared in German), 
Mereschkowskij, whom the German weekly, Die Zukunft, rather 
quaintly terms the “strongest culture-psychologist of New 
Russia.” 

Russia is alone among important contemporary nations in the 
retention of the theocratic form of government in its primitive 
simplicity—-God governing through an earthly representative 
who is at the same time king and priest. The Pope of the 
Occident long ago lost all the temporal power he ever possessed. 
The Pope of the Slavonic Orient holds the keys both of heaven 
and of earth; and in this two-fold authority lies a source of his 
strength —and of his weakness. Nicholas and the Greek Church 
must stand or fall together, because Nicholas zs the Greek Church. 
He can repeat the arrogant epigram of Louis XIV, and give it 
a compound subject: L’ Erat et l’ Eglise. 

Hence it follows that the Procurator of the Holy Synod and 
the corrupt clergy below him are unanimous in their support of 
the Czar and all his measures. Hence it is that the Slavophiles 
are seeking to free the Russian people from the yoke of 
temporal absolutism by breaking forever with the Greek Church. 
Hence it is that the ‘‘Westerners,’’ who look for salvation to the 
measures of Western Europe, and who see the Russia to-day 
where France was before 1789, are ready to force her to the 
step France has just taken —to separate Church and State com- 





* Der Zar und die Revolution. R. Riper & Co., Munich. 
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pletely. The reformer in any country is likely to be something 
of a heretic ; the Russian reformer is almost inevitably so. 

It is the double relation of the Czar to his people that renders 
it possible for him to promise reforms and withhold them without 
having broken his royal word. It is true that his recent as- 
sumptions of authority have flatly contradiéted not merely his 
coronation oath, but very definitely-made later concessions, 
notably the ediét of December, 1904. These concessions, 
however, were made by the temporal sovereign, and the 
spiritual ruler has never abated one whit of his authority. 
Constitutional absolutism, autocratic constitution; the Czar is 
and remains an irresponsible despot, or he ceases to be Czar. 

And who is this mighty and dreadful tyrant who affects to 
hold the lives and fortunes of a hundred million people at his 
disposal as completely as a South Sea Island chief of a few 
hundred? ‘The Czar is a good, uncertain sort of man; he has 
no strength of will, and is absolutely unable to contradié anyone 
who holds an opinion different from his.’’ The most ambitious 
and difficult position in the civilized world held by an amiable 
weakling! The softness of his nature does not in any degree 
weaken his sense of the dignity of his calling; and we have 
perhaps the most striking example possible of the world-old 
tragedy that results from the confli€t of temperament and 
conviction. 

He is genuinely anxious to help Russia and to help every 
Russian. He is willing to agree to any and every genuine re- 
form, provided only—and there be those who maintain that this 
proviso is a prohibition—his power be not lessened. The 
anecdote is current in St. Petersburg that he has declared him- 
self favorable to a constitution, if one can be framed which 
leaves him absolute autocrat! 

His private life is beyond criticism. He is a kind father and 
a loving husband. There is something very charming in the 
unaffected friendliness of his manner. Before the terrible Japa- 
nese War let loose the hell-hounds without and set the different 
elements of the nation to tearing each other within, he lived for 
his family alone, dispatching necessary business in the forenoon 
with the conscientiousness of a nervous man, and walking, play- 
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ing and chatting with his wife, children and friends during the 
latter part of the day. Asa private citizen, he would have been 
happy, loved and useful; as Czar he is the instrument of infinite 
misery, to himself and to Russia. 

As befits the Head of a great Church, he is profoundly pious 
and unswervingly orthodox. His piety shows itself occasionally 
in forms that seem to the skeptical Occidental almost incredible — 
in forms of abjeét superstition. His earlier children were 
daughters, and it was not till after a journey to the tomb of the 
lately canonized Saint Seraphin of Sarow that a son was born to 
him. He is firmly convinced that the birth was due to his pious 
pilgrimage, and this event has drawn him closer than ever to the 
Church. He believes unquestioningly in the information furnished 
him by fortune tellers and dealers in the black arts, and various 
disreputable individuals of this persuasion find free entrance to 
the palace back stairs. The Secretary, Bezobrazow, a mystic who 
rose from an unimportant military position, and who is largely 
responsible for the disastrous war with Japan, owes his influence 
over the weak monarch principally to his religious enthusiasm. 

Nicholas is frequently called false and double-tongued, and an 
official high in authority has denominated him a “Sly Byzantine.” 
Such a reading of his chara¢ter is utterly mistaken. He is not 
two-faced; he has no face at all. He takes his color from his 
surroundings, like a chameleon; and separated from his advisers 
he would have no doétrine but the rather vague one, when it is 
not given practical application, ‘The King can do no wrong.” 

The attempt to unite in one person Paul and Cesar, Henry 
and Hildebrand, in these days of cosmopolitan civilization, is 
very unlikely to be completely successful; and were his crown 
not in danger, Nicholas the Emperor would perhaps not be so 
ostentatiously Nicholas the religious zealot. But a common 
danger has brought union. Absolutism and Orthodoxy, says 
Mereschkowskij, cannot stand one without the other; and his 
picture of existing conditions is so gloomy that well-wishers of 
Russia would scarcely desire that either stand. 

R. T. House. 

Weatherford, Oklahoma. 
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SOME WORKS IN FICTION 
GrowTH. By Graham Travers. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 


“In these later days, when novelists compass sea and land in 
search of matter wherewith to tempt the jaded appetite of the 
reader, when they annihilate space and time, throw up the 
curtain of the invisible, and, like Joshua of old, bid the very sun 
to stand still, how can I hope that my tiny microcosm will arrest 
attention fora moment? And yet, if it be a microcosm indeed, 
the element of romance cannot be wanting, and a reader here 
and there will understand that for no daring navigator of old 
did the pulse of life beat quicker than it did in these days for 
poor young Dugald Dalgleish. What if he lived high up on a 
dingy stair? Were not magic doors opening in every direction? 
Were not the hidden places rich with buried treasures?’ So, 
Graham Travers (Margaret Todd, M.D.) begins the eleventh 
chapter of her novel “Growth.” And, indeed, she is right in 
thinking that a reader here and there will understand—but 
unfortunately, it will only be a ‘reader here and there,’ for her 
novel is entirely too good to be popular. 

Dugald Dalgleish, a divinity student in Edinburgh, is seen 
against the background of a Nonconformist Chapel, with its 
pastor and deacons, its rigid discipline and its Scotch simplicity, 
and a University Debating Society, with its discussions on heresy, 
in which the living Newman and Martineau are denounced, and 
the dead Luther and Cromwell accepted as yesterday’s faéts. 
This may sound unpromising as material for a novel, but the 
characters that crowd the Chapel and harangue the De- 
bating Society are alive—they are convincingly real—and 
through them, all the strength and sweetness, all the weakness 
and unloveliness of the Nonconformist position is developed. 
The book might have stopped there and been sufficient — but 
the reader is taken to Rome—and we see the Scarlet Woman 
with Nonconformist eyes—we know her errors and look ona 
tonsure as the sign of the Devil. We meet unworthy priests, a 
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few ripe scholars ; we hear magnificent Easter Services and play 
with the children round the toe of St. Peter. We see something 
of the Church from the inside— its historic continuity begins to 
make its appeal—pious evangelical associations begin to fall 
away in the atmosphere of ecclesiastical Rome; and finally the 
Mother Church is revealed, with her boundless reserves of 
strength in the unassailable logic of her position. One of the 
most promising of our Nonconformist divinity students becomes 
a second Newman and goes utterly over to the Church of Rome, 
and for a while the suspicion grows in the reader’s mind that he 
has been skillfully led into a partisan exposition; but we go 
back to Edinburgh, carrying a new atmosphere and our Non- 
conformist friends develop an unsuspected strength. We see 
them living simply in the shadow of the Great Presences — and 
in the place of a form of words for worship, invoking Archangels, 
Apostles, Virgin; we find them minting thoughts fresh from 
the fire of their own hearts—men from whom speech does not 
come glibly—and we cannot feel that it is any less effeétive. 

Dugald Dalgleish becomes a Nonconformist minister and his 
best friend becomes a priest of the Roman Church. The plea 
is for both Churches, but one is not allowed to fall into a 
negative attitude between them. There is no argument pro and 
con in the book; these religious questions are its very atmos- 
phere. The story would still be ‘interesting, however, if the 
question involved were merely whether one should turn in 
prayer toward the Kaaba or should strive for an ultimate Nir- 
vana, but to the ‘reader here and there’ the interest in the 
workings of the ‘microcosm’ is greatly heightened by having 
the strength and weakness of the two Churches so masterfully 
arrayed. 

There are enough good charaéters, and there is enough plot 
to furnish material for half a dozen novels of ordinary output. 
The women are particularly interesting— Dugald’s sister, a 
Scotch Type of bucolic simplicity; the deacon’s daughter, a 
dutiful but giddy girl restrained by Puritan discipline; a widow 
of volatile temperament, amusingly inconsistent and charmingly 
selfish, abasing herself with luxurious servility to the imperious 
austerity of the Roman Church; an aéctress fresh from her 
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London triumphs, an outcast among the Nonconformist, yet 
turning the heads of the elder deacons as well as playing havoc 
with the younger divines; and last the most complex charaéter 
of all—a woman living in voluntary poverty in order to do her 
part in the common work of brotherhood, apart from all 
Churches, but touching many lives for their good, and too 
much a student of science to be able to conform to the creed 
of any Church, and yet the truest Christian charaéter in the 


book. 


THE HELPMATE. By May Sinclair. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 


In “The Helpmate,” Mr. and Mrs. Majendie have just 
been married when the book opens, and on the third day of 
their union, Mrs. Majendie sat on the edge of the bed at four 
o’clock in the morning, and asked her drowsy husband, ‘“‘Who 
is Lady Cayley?” On receiving no satisfactory reply, “‘she rose 
slipped from the bed and went to a chair that stood by the open 
window. 

‘Anne,’ said her husband, ‘what are you doing out there?’ 

Anne made no answer. 

‘Come back to bed; you'll catch cold.’ 

He waited. 

‘How long are you going to sit there in that draught?’ 

She sat on, upright, immovable, in her night gown, racked by 
the keen air of the dawn.”” And the wise reader would do well 
to leave her sitting there for it is nine years later and on the last 
page of the book before she gets back into that bed. 

The whole story is a thumb-nail sketch of the marriage re- 
lations between a husband and wife. When one advances the 
other retreats, when one is up the other is down—and it is 
rather cleverly done; but the skill is of the kind that delights 
in engraving the Lord’s Prayer on a dime—which is a misuse 
of both the dime and the prayer. So it is unfair to make a 
novel out of an abnormal situation, and it is unfair to the 
marriage state to have this particular study set forth; for it is in 
no sense typical and could not help anyone, even if people 
could get themselves into any such position. It is easy to 
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imagine, however, that many people will read the book and like 
it, for the author’s ability to depi¢ét her charaéters is not to be 
questioned ; she even makes the situations interesting when all 
hope of making them convincing is lost. There are very few 
chara¢ters—and indeed, Mrs. Majendie’s conscience is so large 
and overwhelming that there is little room for anything else when 
it is around ; full justice is done to the few characters, however, 
for they are well drawn, and the rest of the space is devoted to 
the analysis of the wife’s conscience. Due to the vagaries of 
this conscience, Mrs. Majendie breaks all of her marriage vows 
but one, and her husband breaks the one vow which his wife 
keeps. This results in his maintaining another establishment, 
and if one were not sure of the conventions one might well ask 
which of the two women the author had in mind as the “ Help- 
mate ;”’ nothing so interesting as that, however, is in the author's 
purpose and Majendie finally wins his wife’s affeétions, long after 
she has forfeited all of the reader’s sympathies and the book 
closes with a reconciliation which is complete, though one is in- 
clined to be skeptical as to its permanence. 


THE DANCE OF Love. By Dion Clayton Calthrop. New York: Henry 
Holt & Company. 


This is a curious story of a giddy romantic youth in Medizval 
times (with very modern atmosphere) who leaves his beloved 
mother under sad circumstances in “quest of love’’—to find 
the woman of his fate, who will have “the key of his life hung 
to a chain around her neck.’’ He could have for the asking, 
the lovely Alice, whom he has known all his life, who has riches 
and beauty—‘‘cheeks like milk and apple blossoms; straight 
as a tree, fresh as a leaf,”’ etc., but he calls her dull, not stimu- 
lating. He must needs see the world for himself, and find the 
soul-filling woman— he must carve his fortunes by sword and 
buckler; he must shield the weak, fight for the right. So 
turning his back upon his mother, his home and the “cool, calm 
Alice” he begins his quest of love, and the story bewilders one 
in the mazes of the Yolandes— Phillipas, Annes, Mayots and 
Madonnas who all fail in turn to satisfy his quixotic soul, until 
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at last, after five years wanderings, having found the wide world 
stimulating but not satisfying, a sadder and a wiser man, he 
sensibly but tamely returns to his native heath and finds the 
handsome Alice still waiting for him, and gladly he realizes that 
after all she is the woman who has “the golden key of his life,”’ 
and that she alone can fill “his every day’s most quiet needs,” so 
like a modern man he settled down to comfort. 


THE FLIGHT TO EDEN. By Harrison Rhodes. New York: Henry Holt 

& Company. 

This is a disagreeable story, but interesting and fairly well 
told. It is always helpful and uplifting to know that a man can 
once in a while overcome self—and in this hero’s flight from 
his worldly surroundings and the scene of his wrecked life to a 
new country and primitive environment we see at least the effort 
to throw off old chains of cloth and sin. 

In the sand dunes of Florida he again finds temptation, but 
there still remains in him some of the English gentleman's clear- 
cut ideas of right and wrong, so that amidst the human drift- 
wood of the region he holds himself aloof and straight. After 
some tragic and painful scenes in which his brother takes part 
and is a victim, Basil Forrester flies still further and takes with 
him a good and loving girl-wife to the everglades — where Eden 
is found at last. But even there pathos comes, and we leave 
him a good man but with the painful knowledge that he must 
isolate himself entirely from temptation to keep from lapsing 
again into the old ways. So when he is recalled to England, he 
does not dare to go, but sends his young and only son to take 
his place and title. 


THE FRUIT OF THE TREE. By Edith Wharton. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Fruit of the Tree’’ is disappointing. The book is unor- 
ganized, it falls into separate segments on even a superficial 
analysis, and the author’s skill is not sufficient to hold them 
together. A good novel can stand a good deal of plot — though 
a novel that depends on plot is of the weaker sort—but whenever 
the reader is conscious of too much plot while reading the book, 
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then he may be sure he has a pretty serious indictment against 
the author. , 

So with ‘‘The Fruit of the Tree:’’ there is too much plot —- 
the author planned too generously, and tried to put more into 
the book than the characters and the situation justified, and all 
of the story that is worth while could have been put into any 
one of the three segments into which the book divides itself. 
It is a story of what factory life is, and as a result the factory 
with all its accessories becomes merely a background, and rather 
a vague background at that, for the study of a few social condi- 
tions among the well-to-do. 

Considering what the novel is, the author might have stopped 
at Amherst’s, marriage and it would have been a pretty little 
romance; since the author was more ambitious, she might at 
least have stopped at the death of his wife; but still to go on 
and on, until he married again, and then to introduce an en- 
tirely new theme and centre of interest, is, to say the least, 
poor story writing. The reader has one resource, however, and 
that is to skip pages and pages at a time — granting, of course, 
that one must read the book—and there is little danger of miss- 
ing anything worth while in so doing, for the analyses of char- 
acter are all pretty obvious, and there are no deep notes struck 
at any time. 

On reading the novel the question presented itself several 
times, ‘‘What is it all about ?’’— that is, was it a problem novel, 
a novel for the study of social questions, or was it merely in- 
tended to be an interesting story to pass away the time? — for 
it was useless to ask whether it was of any higher type. It has 
a problem in it, but the problem is not even fairly stated, much 
less faced. E. H. S. 


CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 


THE WORKING OF THE RAILROADS. By Logan G. McPherson. New 
York: Henry Holt & Company. 
This is a very valuable book. Mr. McPherson was for many 
years actively engaged in the details of the transportation prob- 
lem in the employ of the railroads, and is now a lecturer in 
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Johns Hopkins University. Naturally there is a sort of sympa- 
thetic touch to be found in the book from old association; but it 
is fair, and of great worth to the few who can read it. It is full 
of technica] information and many minute details which certainly 
do not make interesting reading, and yet no other book fur- 
nishes quite the same information. To the student who is in- 
vestigating the difficutlies of the transportation problem; to the 
congressman or legislator who has to vote on it; to the ambi- 
tious writer who wants to talk in print about it, this book should 
be worth much. 


ORTHODOX SOCIALISM. By James Edward Le Rossignol Ph.D. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Company. 


The mere title of this book should be very inviting and grati- 
fying to many earnest inquirers, for it gives promise of solution 
of a vexed and troubled question as to what is Socialism. Ask 
a score of scholars to define it for you and you would hardly find 
the definitions concur altogether. This book practically identi- 
fies all socialism worth the name in any scientific sense with the 
teachings of Karl Marx. Then taking up the fundamental prop- 
ositions of Marx one by one, the book is the brief of a critic 
(and in a measure an advocate, as it were, on the other side) at- 
tacking the scientific basis of each proposition. It is a strong 
brief, too, but with excellent criticism we get little that is 
affirmative. The most striking point made by the author is that 
Socialism as expounded by its adherents, one and all, is a faith 
rather than a science —that is a religion to them. Without 
acceptingt hat literally, it may be well said that Socialism be- 
longs to the domain of ethics rather than economics. All of it 
that will accomplish good must do its work in economics 
through ethics. No science (or art) of either economics or pol- 
itics, is, or can be, either good or beautiful or valuable or true, 
which is not based on ethics — (meaning the ethics which has 
not yet amputated conscience). A. T. M. 














NOTES 


After the revolt arising from the appearance of ‘‘The Origin 
of Species’’ the popular mind settled down in the main to an 
acceptance of Darwin’s theory of ‘‘Natural Selection.’’ There 
has, however, in the scientific mind, been more or less a criti- 
cism and non-acceptance of ‘‘Natural Selection’ as a cause for 
the development of new species. This has continued since Dar- 
win’s day, becoming more and more acute, and probably no art- 
icles have excited greater interest than those of Spencer and 
Weissman during the nineties. At the present time, especially 
in Germany and France, ‘‘Natural Selection’’ is very much at- 
tacked, and it is the aim of Professor Kellogg of Stanford Uni- 
versity in his book on ‘‘Darwinism To-day’’ (Holt), to give the 
present day position of Darwin as to this phase of biology. Vom 
Sterbelager des Darwinismus is the title of a recent pamphlet, 
and this seems to be the attitude of the German schools. Pro- 
fessor Kellogg has given a most readable book not only to Biol- 
ogists but also to the general reader in which he clearly shows 
that the trend of German and French thought is producing more 
and more impress on the English speaking mind. He admirably 
presents the position of Darwin and Evolution, and then pro- 
ceeds to take up individually the attacks on and the defense of 
‘‘Natural Selection.’’ He presents the substitute hypotheses 
for ‘‘Natural Selection,’’ which are far from satisfying. ‘‘Nat- 
ural Selection’’ may not be true in the sense of cause, but it is 
by far the best working hypothesis at present. Biological cause 
and effect is a debatable field, and the palzontologist and ex- 
perimental biologist have many problems to solve on the ‘‘Ori- 
gin of Species.’’ 

Professor Baldwin of Yale has brought a series of minor 
papers into a volume, ‘‘Essays Out of Hours’’ (Longmans). 
Some are literary studies, but we confess to preferring the rich 
flavor of certain cullings from the A¢t/antic’s bright Contributors’ 
Club. We halt between ‘‘Master Vergil’’ and ‘‘Salad.’’ ‘‘Preju- 
dice cannot consist with salad’’— is worthy of old Montaigne. 




















ERRATA 


On page 390, second line from top, for philanthrophy read 
philanthropy; fifth line from top, insert @ in plesantness. 

On page 391, twenty-third line from top, for pleasures read 
pleasure. 

On page 395, fifth line from bottom, for world read word. 


On page 396, fifteenth line from top, for world read word ; 
ninteeenth line from top, for distinct read tnstenct. 

On page 404, sixth line from bottom, for Vietschean read 
Nietsschean. | 
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